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Save Money 


BY BUYING DIRECT FROM US 




















Send us a list of Trees wanted this season and 
let us quote you prices direct. 

E have a Surplus of Apples, Pears, Peaches, etc., 

in all grades that we offer very low this season. 

- Also a Complete line of Ornamentals. Catalogue 


mailed on request. We offer liberal commission to agents. 














BUY NOW 
WHILE PRICES ARE LOW 
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Brown BROTHERS COMPANY 


Continental Nurseries 
ROCHESTER, @ 9 gd NEW YORK 





Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers 
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ALBERTSON & HOBBS, 


Bridgeport, Marion County, Ind. 
Nine miles west of Indianapolis on Vandalia R. R., and Indianapolis & Plainfield Trolley Line cars passing our office hourly. 











FOR FALL, 1904 AND SPRING, 1905 


We will have the largest and most complete assortment of both 


Fruit and Ornamental Stock 


we have ever grown, and one of the most complete in the country, and offer the 
same in quantities to suit customers. 


CARLOADS A SPECIALTY. 











For early order special prices will be named on 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Plants, etc., 
Apple Seedlings, Import Seedlings, etc. 


SHIPMENT FROM BRIDGEPORT, IND., DANSVILLE, N. Y., AND TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


SEND US LIST OF YOUR WANTS FOR PRICES. PERSONAL INSPECTION INVITED. 


THE BEST SPADES AND CHEAPEST 


EXCELSIOR (baled dry). The best of all packing material, either for shipment or storage. 
BOX STRAPS, soft steel. Best of storage facilities. Railroad switch through packing house. 


e pe, + | 4,000,000 tReEES 
TREES «t WHOLESALE + 

Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality. sez, T EF N N F S S F F 
vt ae homey A rine | WHOLESALE 


of these Vital PURITY OF VARIETY sd N U R S I ! R : E S 
Requisites : @ 
equisites CAREFUL PACKIN 300,000 



































2 Year Apple WINCHESTER, TENN. J. C. HALE, PROP. 
58 years under the same spate ee 
management. 100,000 

We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this | Year Kieffer Pear Largest Stock of Peach 
climate, including— aoe a . 
pepe cumisiunes, situs 100,000 in the United States 
PEAR, and SHRUBS, Assorted Cherry 
PLUM, ROSES, ‘a JUNE BUDS A SPECIALTY 

j CHERRY, CLEMATIS and 

PEACH, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 50,000 


1 Year Plum 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with fall cultural directions. 
Correspondence solicited. mse 


50,000 


W. & T. SMITH CO... a dies seo Am now ready to book orders 
The Geneva Nursery, yiae me or write for | for delivery, Fall 1904 and Spring 
600 CASTLE ST., GENEVA, N. Y. ie Seite, 1905. 
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» WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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SPECIALTIES 

















—FOR , FALL—— 


CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (English and Japan) PECANS 


EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 
HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, Strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, ETC. 
CAMELLIAS AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 
HEDGE PLANTS 
AMOOR RIVER and CALIFORNIA PRIVET in large quantities. 











CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIRAEA THUNBERGII 
BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 
JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 





ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 





300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHCENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (own roots AND BUDDED) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. BERCKMANS COMPANY, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
ESTABLISHED 1856 AUGUSTA, GA. 


Over 450 Acres in Nursery 





























| TREES 


Frult and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses | 














Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 

Largest Collections in America. 

Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticuiturists. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
I . Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 




















Established 1840. Mention this publication. 


























Colored— 
FRUIT PLATES 


for 


NURSERYMEN 











Colored— 
LABELS 


for 


FRUIT SHIPPERS 








ROCHESTER 
LITHOGRAPHING CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











One Way to Make Money 


IS TO EQUIP YOUR WAGON WITH 


THE REITER 


PATENT BOLSTER SPRING 


( Bolster Spring Perfection ) 


iS bese best way to make money 
is to save it. A set of these 
Springs on an ordinary farm wagon 
gives exactly the same results as 
obtained from a heavy and expen- 
Sive spring wagon and at less than 
half the cost. 

THE REITER is the only 
spring that will do this. Have 
no other. ‘Write us to-day for 
full particulars of the best Bolster 
Spring on the market. 


3000 Ibs 


- 
~ 
<_ 
= 


INCH BOLSTER 


42 


Give width between bolster stakes and 
capacity required. 


Manufactured expressly by 


PITTSBURG BOLSTER SPRING CO. . 


P. O. Box 1083. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers. 
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PEACHES IN FLORIDA. 


Of Secondary Importance Compared With 
Citrus Fruits--Strong Competition in 
Georgia Orchards--Greatest Compe- 
tition Caused by the Parallel 
Strawberry Season. 

A. C. Haynes, De Land, Fla., in his report 
to the state horticultural society on peach 
growing in Florida, says : 

“] have corresponded with the other mem- 
bers of the committee. A. B. Harrington of 
Winter Haven writes me that in that section 
nearly every one is making citrus fruits the 
main business, and all other fruits are side 
issues. The peach industry is on the wane, 
very few new orchards being planted, and old 
ones are being exterminated for citrus groves. 
No effort in pears and plums; very few pears 
for family use, and none in local market. 

“D. L. Pierson of Monticello writes me that 
that locality is a very poor peach and plum 
section, though an exception was noted in the 
Excelsior plum. 

“ As to myself I can only give conditions as 
they seem to me in the De Land section. Per- 
sonally, I have been growing peaches for seven 
years, and rather making them a pecialty. As 
to varieties, we grow for early market Jewel, 
Bidwell’s Early and Suber, with Waldo next in 
succession, and Hall’s Yellow and Angel last. 
The Rival, introduced by E. H. Hayward of 
De Land, I consider by all odds the best quali- 
ty peach I have ever seen grown in Florida. 

“I do not think we should delude ourselves 
into the belief that we can have the markets to 
ourselves up to July ro or 15, as it is a mista- 
ken idea that Georgia has no good varieties 
As Florida peach 
growers know, Georgia begins shipping almost 
as soon as we do, particularly if our crop is a 
little late. Indeed, some Georgia shipments 
were ahead of either my first Jewels or Bid- 
well’s Early in 1901, though our crop was later 
than usual that year. Their first shipments, 
such varieties as Sneed, Alexander, Triumph, 
etc., will not sell for nearly so much as our 
fruit at this time, but, of course, hurt the 
market. 


ripening until that time. 


Georgia is not increasing these 
varieties ; on the contrary, they are decreasing, 
but they have Weddell, ripening June 1 to 10, 
and Carman, June to to 20, which are very 
good quality, particularly the latter, which I 
consider is going to be a very serious competi- 
tion for us with our fruit ripening at this time, 
as these varieties sell as well as ours and their 
production is increasing very rapidly, and 
there is no use in shutting our eyes to this fact. 

“Our worst competition in very early 
peaches is not Georgia peaches, but the im- 





mense quantity of strawberries on the market 
at the time our earliest varieties go in, and 
with largely increased shipments of very early 
My 
to discourage the planting of 


peaches, prices are bound to be lower. 
idea is not 
peaches, but to state facts, and I want to say 
that profits I figured out on paper have not 
been realized, as figured up to the present 
time, but I hope that with careful management, 
the growing of peaches will pay, but one must 
not look for a bonanza or expect to pay all 
the original cost and expenses of an orchard 
in one or two years, or even three, as some 
articles might lead us to believe.” 

There was some discussion as to the proper 
distance, and Mr. Griffing of the firm of Grif- 
fing Brothers, nurserymen, and the largest 
the that he 


thought it largely a matter of individual judg- 


peach growers in state, said 
ment; that their own trees were planted for 
the most part 9 x 18 feet, and cultivated only 
one way, and that the famous Hale orchards 
feet each 


in Georgia were set 13 apart 


direction. 


BIG PROFIT ON $500. 





ATLANTA, Ga., June 15.—E. M. Owens, a 
well-known traveler who has been through 
Georgia recently, speaking of the rejoicing of 
the farmers in the peach-raising section, stating 
that thousands of them are growing rich by 
this industry, which promises to make Georgia 
one of the richest states in the Union, related 
an instance of a farmer purchasing a plot 
of ground four years ago for $300, and plant- 
ing Elberta trees upon it at a cost of about 
$200, making the total cost of the orchard of 
60 acres $500 and his labor in tending the 
trees for four years. To-day when the trees 
are groaning beneath the weight of the luscious 
fruit, the crop alone is worth $150 to $200 per 
acre, or from $9,000 to $12,000—a wonderful 
profit for a $500 investment. 


NATIONAL NUT GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





J. F. Wilson, secretary of this body, an- 
nounces that the annual convention will be 
held in St. Louis, October 26—26, when it is 
expected that the commercial view point of 
the industry will be given prominence. Those 
who are most familiar with nut growing, are 
the strongest advocates for commercial plant- 
ing, but they also recognize the necessity for 
the highest skill, deliberate business judgment 
and patience in order to work out certain and 
profitable results. 
members. 


The association has 100 


STANDARD FRUIT PRODUCTS. 


The Great Need To-day Is Facilities for 
Putting Fruit Upon the Market in Salable 
Form--Pacific Coast Advancement-- 
Seeded Prunes. 


In a discussion of the important subject of 
fruit 


Tacoma, Wash., said at the recent meeting of 


standard products, C. A. Tonneson, 
the Northwest Fruit Growers Association : 

* Passing the problems pertaining to culture 
which have been under discussion for the past 
ten years, and which are being solved quite 


satisfactorily by leading commercial fruit 
growers, the great need to-day in communities 
the fruit 


ducers form a commercial crop, is the provision 


where products of numerous pro 
for warehouse rooms or places where the fruit 
may be gathered from several miles around 
and graded and packed in uniform style under 
a single management, or at least under one 
general plan. 

“It is in the handling of the fruit from the 
trees, and in quantity, the making of it a fin 
ished product as near the starting point as 
possible, wherein ‘the average commercial 
growers can improve and thereby retain a 
larger per cent of the profit margin. Fortu 
nately we have leaders whose examples are 
demonstrating this fact, and among them that 
peer among successful fruit growers, J. W. 
Olwell, gave for the benefit of this association 
at its last meeting the experience of his com- 
pany in making a standard fruit product. 
Thousands of boxes of the apples with quality 
of excellence are carefully picked and graded, 
packed to a bulge, in neatly paper-lined boxes. 
It is a finished product for which the high- 
est offers of this coast markets are no induce- 
this character find the 


ments. Goods of 


world’s highest markets and bring returns 
There are nu- 


Northwest 


which pleases the producer. 


merous localities in the Pacific 
where growers and shippers are conforming 
to this plan. 

“Ts it not possible to anticipate some inven- 
tion to produce seeded prunes and thus make 
of that excellent food product an article of 
more highly finished form at the commercial 
starting point? Suppose the output of Clarke 
county, Wash., is 250 carloads and that the 
pit constitutes one-fourth of the bulk. Here 


are 62 carloads of waste matter on which 
freight must be paid, or an average of $200 
per car, a dead loss of $12,500 in that locality 
That 


tween the producers and the consumers, after 


alone, on the freight. sum divided be- 
paying cost of the pitting, for they are the 
losers, would do much to place this industry 
in greater favor.” 
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; | In the Central States | : 


HOW TO GROW PEACHES. 


Successful Practice Under Unfavorable Con- 
ditions Proves What Can be Done--Ten- 
nessee Horticulturist Gives Sound 
Advice--Culture, Pruning and 
Spraying are Essential. 


Discussing the care of the peach orchard, 
Prof. Charles A. Keffer of the horticultural 
department of the Tennessee Experiment 
Station says: 

‘The commercial grower soon learns the 
important lessons of orchard management, 
and the peach tree is more insistent in teach- 
img its lessons than any of the other orchard 
fruits. For the peach produces its fruit buds 
on new wood, and it is an annual bearer 
where frost does not interfere with it. The 
apple and the pear, under ordinary conditions, 
are biennial bearers, and their fruiting spurs 
endure through several years. One gets 
quicker returns from the peach, but he is 
handling a product as perishable as berries, 
and must anticipate his market. The peach 
is normally a heavy cropper, and a gross 
feeder, and while it prefers sandy soil or 
gravelly clay and has a great liking for the 
thin ridge lands of this section, its preference 
is based almost entirely upon the perfect 
drainage of such lands. You will please it 
best by adding annually to the food supply 
that the original forest cover has deposited 
there. So the peach tree is a great teacher. 
Its most striking lessons are taught in the 
big orchards, just as big things everywhere 
attract more attention than small things. The 
fence-corner peach tree has its own lessons to 
teach, but these are mostly examples of how 
not to grow good peaches. ‘The tall, slender, 
broken fence-corner peach tree, with its feeble 
growth and ragged appearance, should tell to 
every orchardist its story of the results of the 
let-alone policy in fruit growing. 

“In passing through Bradley county, over 
the Southern railway, one sees a number of 
large orchards on the ridges. ‘They are well 
cultivated, and even from the car window one 
may see that they have been pruned and fed. 
There are rich-colored foliage and vigorous 
shoots. A man may neglect the few trees 
that constitute the home orchard, but where 
he pays several hundred dollars as an initial 
investment for the trees which cover forty 
acres of land, he is forced to cultivate“and 
care for them, just as he is impelled to culti- 
vate his corn crop. 


“In the university experiment orchard the 
first setting of peach trees is now five years 
old. Every year the trees have been heavily 
pruned and cultivated. Every year a cover 
crop has protected the soil through the winter, 





and during the early part of the season thor- 
ough tillage has been given. Visitors from 
the best peach sections and prominent investi- 
gators from Europe have pronounced these 
trees the equal of the best that can be found 
anywhere. 

“The university fruit farm is not as favor- 
able a site for the peach as can easily be 
found in many sections of Tennessee—soil 
conditions are not ideal and the crop is often 
destroyed by late frosts; but mention of it is 
made here to emphasize the results of tillage, 
of pruning, and of spraying. These are mat- 
ters that the peach grower cannot neglect, and 
the more extensive his interests, the more 
important they become. It may be safely 
assumed that any ridge land that will produce 
two feet of new wood in young trees, with fair 
cultivation, will yield a first crop without fer- 
tilizer, but the far-seeing orchardist will antici- 
pate the needs of his trees by using such 
culture crops among them as will add to their 
food supply. Nothing better than cowpeas 
can be grown in a ridge orchard. 

‘Spraying is expensive, and there is no 
easy way of doing it; but it is as necessary to 
success as cultivation or pruning. Indeed, 
when one has brought his trees to bearing 
age, one would be foolish to omit the protec- 
tion of the crop for which so much time and 
labor and money have been expended.”’ 


BERRY CULTURE IN /lICHIGAN. 


More than usual success has resulted in 
growing raspberries, currants and strawberries 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan, says Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. A single acre returns very 
frequently from $300 to $500 per year. The 
best strawberry counties are Marquette, Chip- 
pewa, Baraga, Houghton, Ontonagon and 
Mackinac. During 1903, 4,480 and 5,546 
quarts respectively were raised to the acre in 
the counties of Chippewa and Mackinac. 
These sold from 1o to 12 cents per quart, 
which is not a high price. Almost anyone can 
see that there is money in berry culture in this 
section. Near Houghton a farmer last year 
raised 2,880 quarts and sold his crop for $400 
an acre. Currants in the vicinity of West 
Superior, Wis., a county exactly similar to 
northern Michigan, show a return of $600 per 
acre. 

There are in the neighborhood of 300,000 
people in the upper peninsula of Michigan 
alone. Not more than 30,000 of these pro- 
duce staple products of any kind. There are 
30,000 miners engaged in work below ground. 
All of these men get good wages and spend 
their money freely for food products. 





TO PROTECT CRANBERRIES. 


First Government Observation Station Estab- 
lished in Wisconsin--Warnings Will Be 
Sent in Time to Permit Flooding of 
Marshes--Frost Date Last Year. 

The United States government is about to 
establish the first observation stations in cran- 
berry marshes. Wisconsin, of three great 
cranberry-growing states, has been chosen as 
the place for the first stations to be used in 
obtaining data for the protection of the berry 
against frost. 

The observers at four stations will make 
records of actual climatic conditions in the 
marshes. Each morning they will telegraph 
their observation to Prof. Henry J. Fox at 
Chicago, district forecaster, who will send out 
frost warnings. 

Wisconsin's cranberry crop is valuable. Last 
year 5,821 acres were given over to the pro- 
duction of the berry, the yield for the season 
being 111,098 bushels. About go per cent. 
of the crop is raised in Waushara, Wood, Jack- 
son and Monroe counties. With New Jersey 
and a district near Cape Cod, Wisconsin pro- 
duces most of the cranberries cultivated in 
North America. 

Frost is the worst enemy of the cultivators 
of the berry. Because the marshes are low 
the temperature is often 10 degrees lower than 
upon adjacent and higher land. By giving a 
special forecast for the cranberry district, the 
weather department is merely following prece- 
dents established when it put into service a 
corn and wheat service, a cotton service farther 
south, and a sugar service in the vicinity of 
New Orleans. 

“Last year the cranberry district was visited 
with a frost on June 12,” said Doctor Wilson. 
* Because the growing of the cranberry crop 
extends over such a long period it is easily 
affected by frost. The crop is not gathered 
in the fall until there is danger of frost. The 
warnings, which Professor Cox will send, will 
reach the district in time to permit flooding the 
marshes for protection. More than half the 
acreage in Wisconsin devoted to cranberry 
cultivation is in the counties in which observa- 
tion stations will be established. Last year 
Jackson County raised 24,725 bushels, Monroe 
10,850, Waushara 47,248, and Wood County 
24,176 bushels.” 





R. D. Graham, Grand Rapids, estimates that there 
will be less than a third of a crop of peaches in Michi- 
gan, not half a crop of cherries, but plums may make 
quite a good showing if too many trees have not baen 
injured by the bad weather. 


Actual work on the experimental fruit farm at 
Poplar, Minn., has been started by the State Horti- 
cultural Society. Five acres of the farm will be set 
out with 25 varieties of apples, 20 kinds of plums and 
two of cherries. 
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Transportation Matters 
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MUST CUT FREIGHT RATE. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Rules That 
Charge from Atlanta to New York and 
Boston is ‘* Unreasonable ’’--Upholds 
Flat Rate on Shipments from 
Georgia Points. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced its decision in the complaint of the 
Georgia Peach Growers’ Association against 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, and other railroads, alleging excessive 
rates on fruit from Atlanta to New York and 
Boston, and the refusal of the carriers to pay 
for fruit damaged in transit. 

The commission holds that because of the 
large percentage of cars loaded above the pre- 
scribed minimum weights for carloads for which 
excess no charge is made by the carriers, the 
exceptional character of the service which in- 
volves fast time and prompt delivery at desti- 
nation, return of cars without loads, and many 
other conditions relating to the highly perish- 
able nature of the traffic, neither the minimum 
carload weight nor the transportation charge 
established by the defendants, based upon a 
rate of 81 cents from Atlanta to New York, is 
unreasonable or unjust. 

As to the $80 carload rate charged between 
New York and Boston, the commission de- 
clares it unjust and unreasonable and orders 
it reduced to $50 per carload. 

On the question of liability rate, the opinion 
says: 

“If fruit is damaged through negligence of 
the carrier, while in transit, there is no reason 
why the carrier cannot be required to respond 
in damages to the full amount of the injury 
without regard to the valuation 
and defendants’ regulation 


sustained, 
placed upon it 
whereby the freight rate on peaches and other 
fruit from Georgia points is increased in pro= 
portion to the carload valuation fixed by the 
shipper is unreasonable and unjust.” 


LACK OF CRATES FOR BERRIES. 


On account of the lack of berry crates the 
Strawberry shipping at New Albany, Ind., 
which has been enormous this season, collapsed 
early last month. It is estimated that the loss 
will amount to $100,000. The shipments in 
Hundreds 
of thousands of berries were left to rot in the 
fields. The capacity of the plant of the New 
Albany Box and Basket Company is 2,000 a 
day, and 1,000 more can be furnished by the 
factory at Borden and the one at Greenville. 
The capacity of the former is 600 a day and 
the latter goo. 


a single day were 120,000 gallons. 


PRIVATE CAR INDUSTRY. 


18.—The interstate com- 


merce commission has decided to make a gen- 


CuHIcAGo, June 


eral investigation into the private car industry 
throughout the country, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether the railroads cannot be made 
to furnish all equipment demanded by ship- 
pers. This fact became apparent at the in- 
vestigation into the operation of the Armour 
Car Line, which carries fruit in Michigan. 

It was the purpose of the commission to in- 
vestigate the fruit-carrying traffic of the Cali- 
fornia roads, but shippers from that state 
requested time, and the matter was postponed. 
It is understood that a great deal of the am- 
munition in the investigation will be furnished 


by J. W. Midgely, who has been exposing the 


NEW CALIFORNIA COPIPANY. 


W. H. Stewart at Head of Concern Believed 
To Be Backed By the Santa Fe System-- 
Will Establish Agencies Throughout 
Sacramento River District. 

The Santa Fe is believed to have inspired 
the organization of the Stewart Fruit Co., with 
a capital of $100,000, as a part of its plans for 
competing with the Southern Pacific for a share 
of its deciduous fruit business of the Sacre- 
mento Valley. W. H. Stewart, president of 
the company, was until recently the southern 
California representative of the California fruit 
agency, and R. E. Lyons, the company’s vice 
president, was connected with the distributors’ 
combine both of which organizations are closely 
Pacific. 


allied with the Southern According 


to the best reports the Stewart Fruit Co., has 


























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


AT FORT VALLEY, GA., 


ON PEACH ORCHARD 


INSPECTING TOUR, 


alleged abuses at the behest of Morgan, Hill, 
Harriman and others. 

From the testimony it appears that the 
Armour Line has benefited the fruit trade of 
Michigan greatly in the way of better service 
and wider markets, but that the Armour people 
have taken advantage of the necessities of the 
growers to tax them highly for the service. 
However, J. K. Flood, F. L. Corbin, G. Wylie, 
P. S. Gurney and others from Hart, Oceana 
County, Mich., testified that they preferred the 
Armour cars with the Armour high charges, 
to the previous condition. 

W. C. Wildey, president of the Paw Paw 
Fruit Growers’ Association, said that formerly 
the icing of a car to Dubuque cost $7.50, and 
M. M. Walker, a 
fruit dealer from Dubuque, said the Armour 


that it now costs $37.50. 


charges sometimes amounted to one-third of 
the freight rate. 
amount of Michigan fruit now is handled in 
the Dubuque territory. 


Only one-fourth of the former 





extensive plans for establishing agencies 
throughout the Sacremento River district and 
will contract to handle all the fruit it can get 


over the Santa Fe line into Chicago. 


NEW TRANS-CONTINENTAL LINE. 


A letter has been addressed to the mayors of 
Brunswick, Ga., San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Pedro, Cal., by Francis Wayland Glen, 
an ex-member of Parliament, Canada, in re- 
gard to the proposed double track Transcon- 
tinental Air Line Railway without grades from 
Brunswick, Ga., to San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Pedro, Cal., with various branches. 
The distance from Brunswick, Ga., to San 
Diego in an air line will not exceed 2,150 miles. 

Thirty-two thousand carloads of oranges 
were shipped by railway from California in 
1903. The day is near at hand when 100,000 
carloads of fresh fruit will be sent east by rail 


per annum from that single state. 
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COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 





Does it Pay to Build Them on a Small Scale? 
--Results Prove that it Does--Advantages 
of Such Houses--As to Cellar 
Refrigeration. 

The large cold-storage houses in the cities 
are usually cooled by mechanical refrigeration. 
This method is too expensive for use on a 
small scale in the country. Ice and the natural 
temperature must be depended upon. The 
Illinois Experiment Station has reported the 
details of building a storage house capable of 
holding 2,500 barrels of apples and dependent 
upon ice for controlling the temperature. This 
house was built as simply and cheaply as 
possibly, and for the most part by unskilled 
labor. It cost when completed $3,430.40. 
During the season 2,000 barrels of apples 
were placed in it by October 5th and 70 tons 
of ice put in the refrigerator. ‘The tempera- 
ture of the storage room fell rapidly after the 
ice was put in to about 33° F., and this tem- 
perature, or a little lower, was maintained 
throughout the experiment. The cost of 
storage per barrel of fruit in this building 
up to April 23d, or about seven months, was 
19.1 cents, or 30.9 cents less than the usual 
charge for apple storage. Based upon these 
results, it is estimated that the building, if 
stored to its full capacity each year, would pay 
for itself in five years. 

The fruit in the building was examined 
from time to time during storage. Without 
exception it kept well. “There was no scald, 
no withering. The fruit remained plump and 
in perfect condition, and the percentage of 
rotten fruits was very small.” The results 
are believed to plainly show the utility of 
buildings of this character cooled by ice. 
“Commercial growers of apples can well afford 
to invest in similar houses and thus add greatly 
to their profits.” * * * 

The advantages of such houses, located 
either in the orchard or in proximity to the 
nearest railway switch, may be briefly stated 
as follows : 

1. The selling period of fruit could be greatly 
prolonged. 

2. Fruit could go from the tree immediately into 
storage and be cooled to such degree as would arrest 
ripening processes. 

3. Fruit could be stored in temporary packages, and 
final grading and packing deferred until the hurry of 
the picking season was over. 

4. In the event of scarcity or high price of barrels 
during the busy season, fruit could be stored in bulk 
to be packed later when acceptable barrels could be 
obtained at satisfactory prices. 

5. The facilities for handling the fruit would enable 
the grower to giver better attention to the degree of 
maturity, and pick at just the proper time. 

Another problem studied by the same station 
was whether the small grower of fruit could 





afford to insulate a cellar and cool it with ice 
during the early part of the season, and later 
depend upon the natural temperature. The 
conclusions arrived at from this work are to 
the effect that it is not economical to build a 
cold-storage room in the ground in Illinois. 
The earth is too good a conductor of both 
heat and cold. The amount of ice required in 
the early part of the season was excessive and 
could not be relied upon to reduce the tem- 
perature of the cellar to a sufficiently low 
degree. Later, when the admission of outside 
temperature was relied upon, fluctuations that 
“As 
a consequence of fluctuating and commonly 


were detrimental could not be avoided. 


too high tomperatures, the fruit did not keep 
well. The percentage of rot was quite high. 
But a possibly worse feature was that the 
sound fruit was more or less wilted.” 

The results of the work at the Illinois station 
would seem to show that commercial fruit 
growers or communities in which considerable 
quantities of fruit are grown might profitably 
erect cold-storage houses cooled with ice, rather 
than pay the usual charges of 50 cents per 
barrel for cold storage in commercial ware- 
houses, and, further, that insulated cellars do 
not make satisfactory cold-storage rooms in 
Illinois. The temperature can be more easily 
controlled in buildings above the ground than 
in those built in the ground. 


JACKSON COUNTY, [10. 


Jackson county, Mo., is becoming a great 
fruit raising region. The pioneer movement 
in orchard building began at Independence 
many years ago. Independence was denom- 
inated the “ Orchard City.” 
Summit gathered headway as an orchard center 
and for a long time that part of the county 
Great 
nurseries were opened there and large areas 
of farm land were planted in fruit trees. This 
work is still going on about Lee’s Summit. 
But it would probably be a mistake to say that 
the region around Lee’s Summit is now lead- 
The whole county is 
engaged more or less in the same enterprise. 


Afterwards Lee’s 


seemed to lead in orchard growing. 


ing in orchard making. 


Apples, pears, peaches, plums and apricots 
are the chief varieties grown in this county. 
The small fruits are not being neglected. 
pecially is the strawberry receiving attention 
from fruit growers. Many growers claim that 
the returns are larger from a crop of straw- 
berries than from any other. 


Es- 
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IN THE PALACE OF HORTICULTURE. 


The Palace of Horticulture, at the St. Louis 
Exposition, in which the fruits of the world 
are seen, is one of the large exhibit buildings, 
and was designed by E. L. Masqueral, chief 
of design of the exposition. 
long, the main central section being 400 feet 
square. The east wing of the building is a 
conservatory, 204 x 230 feet in area, and 40 


It is 800 feet 


feet high, and the west wing has the same 
proportions. 

The main central section of this palace is 
entirely devoted to fruits. This is double as 
much space as heretofore has been assigned 
to fruits at any exposition. 

Gilt-edged white and apple-green plaques, 
8 inches in diameter, bearing the exposition 
monogram L. E. P., are used in the displays 
of all fruits in the pomological section, includ- 
ing those under the following classification : 

Pomaceous and stone fruits—Apples, pears, 
quinces, cherries, plums, peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, etc. 

Citrus fruits—Oranges, lemons, limes, shad- 
docks, pomelos, etc. 

Tropical and sub-tropical fruits— Pineapples, 
bananas, guaras, mangoes, tamarinds, figs, 
olives, sapodillas, etc. 


Small fruits Strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, etc. 


In the Horticultural department the aim 
was to make a complete representation of 
gardening and its products—fruits, foliage and 
flowers—with exhibits of gardener’s tools, 
methods of cultivation, 


hybridization, and development of species, as 


greenhouse plans, 


well as to show the working results of the 
forced culture of plants. The tropical and 
semi-tropical plants and flowers are shown in 
the conservatory, or east wing. 

The Department of Horticulture also has 50 
acres for outdoor displays. There is a 
acre space for shrubs and evergreens, and a 


10- 


rose garden of 1o acres, where 75,000 rose 
bushes are seen in bloom. 
clock with dial 
numerals in flowers being 15 feet long, and 
the hands 50 feet long. This clock gives 
correct time and at night is illuminated by 


There is a floral 


120 feet in diameter, the 


1,000 incandescent lights. 


Texas cantaloupes began coming on June roth, 
Arizona cantaloupes on June 20th; the Pecos Valley, 
New Mexico, product will be due July 15th and the 
famous Rocky Fords about August roth. 


A. F. Young, of A. F. Young & Co., New York, 
recently returned from a Pacific Coast trip and a visit 
to the cantaloupe section. While in Chicago he made 
headquarters with C. H. Weaver & Co., who will be 
Western representative for Young & Co. in the Rocky 
Ford cantaloupe deal this season. 
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HIGH GRADE ORCHARD TESTS. 





Important Work for Horticulturists Before 
the New York Experiment Station-- 
Comparisons of the Sod Mulch 
and Clean Culture Systems of 
Orchard Management-- 

Results Awaited 
With Interest. 

The system of sod mulch culture for apple 
orchards now being so much talked about is 
to be studied systematically by Prof. S. A. 
Beach of the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva. For the purposes of the experi- 
ment the Station has leased a ten-acre orchard 
on the place of Mr. W. D. Auchter of South 
Greece, Monroe County, about nine miles 

northwest of Rochester. 

This orchard consits of a solid block of 
Baldwins about 28 years old which has come 
into good bearing in the last few years and is 
now very productive. The orchard has been 
receiving clean culture but last year was in 
clover sod. One half of the orchard will be 
cultivated according to the most approved 
methods of clean culture and cover-cropping, 
and the other half will be seeded down. The 
yields and the quality of the fruit from the two 
halves will be compared for a series of years. 

A similar experiment will be made in the 
orchard of Mr. Grant G. Hitchings at South 
In this case the orchard has al- 
ways been ‘in sod. One half of 
broken up and given clean culture or will be 
the other half 
The trees are thirteen 


Onondaga. 
it will be 
sown to cover crops while 
will remain as it is. 
years old and have been in bearing several years. 
On the same place an experiment will also 
be made in an orchard just planted. One half 
of the orchard will be seeded down and the 
other half will be kept under clean culture. 
According to old ideas an orchard might as 
well be put on rough or poor land, or if on 
good land another crop might also be taken 
off. The fruit 
crop was uncertain and so a secondary con- 


Many orchards were in sod. 


sideration. 

The advent of spraying added a 
element of certainty to orcharding and opened 
up new possibilities of profit. Taking a cue 
from the practice amoung nurserymen of 
cultivating their nursery 
California fruit growers in whose irrigated 
orchards clean culture is practiced, Eastern 


strong 


stock and from 


fruit growers plowed up their orchards and 
put them under tillage, at the same time intro- 
ducing the practice of cover cropping. This 
system attained to its greatest development in 
Monroe County, N. Y., and the counties west 
of it bordering Lake Ontario. 

At the same time a system was being prac- 
ticed to a limited extent which later came to 
be called the sod mulch system. This system 





co) 


differs from the old practice of keeping the 
orchard in sod in that the grass, after having 
been cut, is left in the ground as a mulch in- 
If this mulch does 
not control evaporation sufficiently straw or 


stead of being drawn off. 


like material may be hauled in. 

The system has been especially associated 
in newspaper accounts with the names of Grant 
G. Hitchings of Onondaga County, N. Y., and 
F. P. Vergon of Delaware County, Ohio. 

Which system of orchard management shall 
be used is simply a question as to which will 
The sod 
mulch is especially applicable in orchards on 
But 
the comparative efficiency of the two systems 
has 
This is the task which the Experiment Station 


fit the better into the farm economy. 
steep hillsides or on land that washes. 
been determined. 


never systematically 


has set before itself. V. 





DESTRUCTIVE HAILSTORM. 


Maryland Orchards Badly Damaged--Almost 
a Cyclone--Hailstones Large as Hickory 
Nuts Cut Trees as With a Scythe-- 
Peaches and Strawberries 
Ruined. 


That portion of Washington county extend- 
ing from Keedysville to South Mountain was 
swept June 6th by the severest storm witnessed 
there in many years. The path of the storm 
was about a mile in width, in places probably 
a little wider, and fully eight miles in length. 
The peach, raspberry and strawberry crops 
were practically ruined, and other damage 
amounting to thousands of dollars was done. 
The roaring of the storm, which was more on 
the order of a cyclone, could be heard for miles 


around, and residents of the storm-swept sec- 
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FRUIT FARMING PAYS. 


One of New Hampshire’s enterprising fruit 
farmers is G. W. Parker, whose establishment 
is located in Wilton, about four miles from 
Milford, says the Ploughman. The fruit farm- 
ing feature of the business was started about 
thirty yhars ago, and is now the main interest 
on the farm. The apple orchards average 


one thousand barrels a season. There are 
three hundred plum trees, and about three 
thousand peach trees. The varieties which 
proved best adapted for the Northern location 
are chiefly Mountain Rose, Early Crawford, 
Old Mixon, Elberta. 
Baldwins and Gravensteins. 

The trees are all sprayed yearly, and with 
good results. The wet fields have been drained, 


The favorite apples are 


stones and walls removed, and the fields put 
in good condition by the use of improved 
The entire business has been a 
When the farm was bought 


machinery. 
profitable one. 
the owner was obliged to go into debt to pay 
for it, nearly $4,000. Since then the debt has 
been gradually paid off, and the farm and 
buildings improved in many important ways. 
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THE CENTER OF FOREGROUND 


tion sought refuge from its fury, many persons 
seeking shelter in their cellars. 

For fully twenty minutes hail as lage as 
hickory nuts fell, doing damage to alf crops. 
The windstorm prevailed at the same time, 
uprooting thousands of trees and laying bare 
whole orchards of peach, apple and plum trees. 

William Irving, Charles Weagley, Hiram 
Cost, Caleb Long and Almer Bowman were 
among the heavy losers in the vicinity of Maple- 
ville. On their farms the berry plants were 
cut to the ground, peach orchards were ruined 
and all vegetation was practically swept away. 

David Ridenour, of Smoketown, estimates 
his loss at over $1,000, all of his strawberry 
crop and fully two-thirds of his peaches being 
He stated that the hail cut the trees 
and berry bushes just the same as if a mowing 
After the storm the 
ground in his orchards was completely covered 


ruined. 
scythe had been used. 


with leaves and branches. 





Fruit growers have an excellent opening in Sumter 
county, Ga. Its soil will grow almost any kind of 
richly flavored fruit. There is no limit to variety, and 
the railroads are fully alive to the importance of as- 
sisting the grower to market his crop. 
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STORAGE OF FRUIT 


Discussed by an Expert Before the American 
Association of Nurserymen at Atlanta-- 
The Principal Requiirements--Apple 
and Peach Iivestigations-- 

Cooling Before Loading. 

At the annual convention of the American 
Association of Nurserymen at Atlanta last 
month, G. Harold Powell, expert on cold 
storage of fruit, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., presented the follow- 
ing address on the handling of fruit for 
shipment : 

Mr. President and members of the National 
Nurserymen’s Association: Your Program 
Committee has asked me to discuss briefly 
some of the results of the fruit storage investi- 
gations of the Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose of these investigations is to de- 
termine the keeping quality and the ultimate 
value of the principal varieties of fruits when 
grown under different conditions of soil, cli- 
mate, orchard management and location, and 
when harvested, shipped, stored and sold 
under existing commercial methods. These 
storage investigations are carried on by the 
department with a view to informing the fruit 
grower and the fruit dealer what fruits are 
best adapted for storage purposes, and to find 
out what factors in the growing, the handling 
and the storage of the various fruits determine 
their successful storage and ultimate useful 
qualities. 

I would sum up the principal requirements 
for successful fruit storage as follows: Let 
the fruit come to full size and a high degree of 
color on the tree, but retaining a hard texture 
when picked ; pick the fruit with the greatest 
care, to prevent bruising, as a large proportion 
of the losses in transit and in the warehouse 
result from bruising the fruit after it leaves 
the tree ; wrap fancy fruit, especially the more 
delicate varieties ; cool the fruit as quickly as 
possible after picking, to retard the ripening 
processes, which progress rapidly at this time, 
and to check the growth of diseases; store 
the fruit in a temperature of 30° to 32° Fahren- 
heit, in well ventilated rooms; and sell it 
before it reaches the point of deterioration. 

As we can only touch briefly on this subject 
at this time, I will confine my remarks to two 
phases of the storage question, namely: “ The 
influence of cultural conditions on the shipping 
and keeping quality of fruits,” a subject of 
which we know comparatively littl; and 
second, “ The importance of cooling the fruit 
quickly after it is picked, if it is intended for 
long distance shipment or for long keeping.” 


CULTURAL CONDITIONS. 


It has been our experience that fruit that 
has been forced in growth or that has been 
grown to unusual size has comparatively poor 
keeping quality. The forcing of the growth 
may have been the result of intensive culture 
and fertilization, causing a continuous stimula- 
tion of the trees and producing a rank wood 
growth ; or the fruit of the same varieties from 
widely separated areas may Show inferior 
keeping quality on account of the quick acting 
soils and differences in climate that produce 
larger and denser trees, 
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In our apple investigations we have observed 
a difference of three to five months in the 
keeping of several varieties, such as York 
Imperial, Pound Sweet, Ben Davis, Winesap, 
Hubbardston Nonesuch, and Sutton Beauty, 
when grown in adjoining rows on trees of 
different ages, the fruit from young rapidly 
growing trees deteriorating sooner. 

A light crop, which generally produces large 
fruit, is likely to break down in storage several 
weeks early than fruit of medium size ; or the 
largest specimens from individual trees deterio- 
rate much sooner than the medium-sized fruits. 

We are often asked whether apples grown 
under cover cropping, high cultivation, pruning 
and spraying, are not inferior in keeping to 
those from orchards grown in sod. We have 
not made extensive comparisons along this 
line, and I do not believe it possible to draw 
comparisons between the effect of sod and 
tillage on the keeping quality of the apple 
unless all of the other conditions in the 
orchard, such as the type of soil, the age of 
the trees, are similar. But there is little 
question that the fruit from an orchard that is 
being forced acquires the habit of going 
through its life processes more rapidly than 
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fruit itself. I have referred to this branch of 
our investigations, as it impresses me more 
and more each year as one to which the fruit 
grower and the fruit shipper will need to give 
more attention in the future in order that he 
may modify his cultural practices, if he so 
desires, or that he may know better what to 
expect of fruit grown under certain conditions, 
and modify the method of handling it accord- 
ingly. 
STORING FRUITS. 


A large proportion of the practical difficulties 
in the storing of fruits is the direct result of 
delaying the fruit after it is picked and before 
it is stored. As soon as the fruit is picked 
from the tree its ripening processes proceed 
more rapidly than they do when it is hanging 
on the tree in the same temperature. Every 
effort must, therefore, be used to retard the 
ripening at this time. In cool seasons the 
fruit may be delayed for several days or weeks 
without serious injury, as the cool weather 
retards the ripening, but in warm weather, or 
when the temperature averages about 60° Fah- 
renheit, the ripening progresses more rapidly. 
Under these conditions the diseases of the 
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from one under moderate growth, and that it 
reaches the end of its life sooner after picking. 


AS TO PEACHES, 


I have had a good opportunity of studying 
the peach industry for several years, especially 
in Georgia, and I have noticed repeatedly 
that it is not always the fruit from the best fed 
and cultivated orchards that reaches the con- 
sumer in best condition. High cultivation, 
cowpeas or other forms of cover crops, pro- 
duce a vigorous growth in the peach trees, 
they thicken up the foliage, enlarge the fruit 
and cut down the color, unless the greatest 
care is given to pruning, to let in the sunlight 
and air; and while these orchards may pro- 
duce much larger crops of fruit and may be 
more profitable to the owner, there is little 
question but that the fruit must be handled 
with unusual care if it is to reach the consumer 
in good condition. 

I have dwelt on this phase of the subject in 
order to point out that some of the practical 
difficulties that confront the shipper and the 
storer of fruits, and which are sometimes 
attributed to the transportation company and 
the warehouseman, may be inherent in the 


fruit spread quickly if the storing of the fruit 
is delayed, and the apple, the pear or the 
peach may already have reached the point, or 
have actually begun deterioration, when the 
storage house is reached. 

A delay of a few days in storing the apple 
may Cause it to rot early in the storage season, 
to soften several weeks or months ahead of the 
normal time, and to show scald prematurely. 
A similar delay in storing the pear may cause 
it to rot at the core, while the fruit is still firm 
outside, within a short time after entering the 
warehouse. 

During the time the fruit is delayed in piles 
in the orchard, or in’ closed, unventilated 
buildings, or in any other condition in the 
orchard, or delayed at the railroad siding, or 
in transit, or at the receiving terminal, the fruit 
is rapidly approaching the end of its life and 
may already have consumed a large part of 
the span that would otherwise be alloted to it 
in the warehouse. 

While there may be serious commercial 
losses in the staple storage crops, like the 
apple and the pear, on account of a delay in 
cooling the fruit after it is picked, the most 
disastrous results occur when perishable fruits 
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like the smail fruits, the peach, the plum, and 
early varieties of pears and apples, are sub- 
jected to a warm temperature between the 
picking and the storage or sale. It would 
seenr that the ideal method of handling a 
perishable fruit for long distance shipping, or 
for storage, is to cool it quickly after it is 
taken from the tree, in order to retard the 
ripening and growth of diseases. 

In a delay of a few hours before the fruit is 
loaded in a refrigerator car in a high tempera- 
ture a promising lot of peaches may consume 
a large proportion of its remaining life and the 
brown rot may have developed to a consider- 
able extent, thereby reducing its durability in 
transit or in the market. 


TRANSPORTATION METHODS, 


This phase of the subject has an important 
bearing on the transportation of perishable 
produce. In 1903, when the season was wet, 
it was not uncommon to find from 10 to 30 
per cent. decay in cars of Georgia peaches on 
arrival in the New York market after a three- 
days trip, even when the fruit was handled in 
the best condition in the orchard, and at the 
packing house, and when the cars were thor- 
oughly iced in transit. Peaches are frequently 
loaded in the cars at a temperature of 100° or 
more, and under these conditions the ripening 
proceeds and the diseases spread before the 
ice of the car can cool the fruit. If the fruit 
could be cooled quickly to 45° before loading, 
the ice would maintain that temperature in 
transit, and these frequent losses would prob- 
ably be reduced to an important commercial 
extent. While this phase of the fruit handling 
question has not been given careful experi- 
mental attention, we feel justified, from the 
results of our fruit storage investigations and 
from the emphasis laid upon this question by 
the Canadian government and other foreign 
countries in their export fruit work, in express- 
ing the opinion that a large proportion of the 
commercial losses in the handling of perishable 
produce is the direct result of the rapid ripen- 
ing and the spread of disease which takes 
place while the fruit is warm and before it can 
be cooled by the ice in the cars. A meat 
shipper would not think of loading a carload 
of meat in a warm condition. If the fruit 
grower could devise some practical method of 
cooling the fruit before it is loaded, as the 
shippers of meat do, and if the refrigerator car 
is expected not to do the initial refrigeration 
of the fruit, but to maintain the cool tempera- 
ture in transit, many of the serious problems 
that now confront the shipper of perishable 
fruits would be reduced considerably. 


I do not care at this time to discuss the 
ways and means of bringing this result about, 
as I wish only to bring the matter to your 
attention, so my “ Last Word on the Picking 
and Storing of Fruit,” as your Program Com- 
mittee has chosen to designate this paper, is: 
First, know what to expect of your fruit from 
the conditions in which it is grown; let it 
ripen well before picking ; handle it carefully 
and cool it quickly after it leaves the tree, store 
it in a temperature of 32° F., and you will have 
greater occasion to rejoice that you are in the 
fruit business. 
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NO GRASS MULCH FOR ORCHARDS. 


There is nothing new in the Hitchings 
system of grass-mulching orchards says U. P. 
Hedrick, professor of horticulture, Michigan 
At least twice before in 


the past century it had a brief run of populari- 


Agricultural college. 


ty. The present revival of grass mulching 
apples was started in New York, where the 
orchard of Grant Hitchings, under the system 
which bears his name, seemed to be exception- 
ally thrifty and productive of apples of high 
quality and of high color. 
tivated and grown with a grass-mulch, came in 
bearing much earlier than they usually do 


Young trees uncul- 


under current methods of orchard treatment. 
It is claimed too, that grass-mulching is much 
In Mr. Hitch- 
ings’ orchard the grass, supposedly blue grass, 


cheaper than clean cultivation. 


was cut several times during the season and 
thrown under the trees, where it was supposed 
to add humus and fertility to the soil and to 
aid the soil in retaining moisture. In this or- 
chard grass-mulching is certainly a success. 
Grass-mulching, in lieu of cultivation, may 
succeed in some soils, but can not in all nor 
on the average soil. Deep, rich, heavy soils 
may grow two crops—grass and apples—but 
Again it may be good 
practice to grass-mulch steep side-hills or lands 
that can not be easily cultivated. Under all 
conditions it will be found in the long run that 
the grass-mulch diminish the 


growth of trees, weaken their vitality, make 


other soils will not. 


system will 
them more susceptible to drouths by enticing 
the apple rootlets to the surface; the grass 
will furnish hiding and breeding places for in- 
sects, fungi, and vermin, and the store of plant 
food in the soil will be more quickly used up 
the 
Not only are the reason and 


in the grass-mulched orchards than in 
cultivated ones. 
the accumulated experience of the apple- 
growers against grass-mulching as a general 
practice, but such direct experiments as have 
been consistently carried out are against it. 


AMERICAN FRUIT TRAVELERS. 


At the sixth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Fruit and Produce Travelers’ Association, 
in Wilmington, N. C., the following officers 
were elected for one year: President, Harry 
B. Gerrish, of Gerrish Bros., Boston; vice- 
president, J. F. Woodward, of Adam Miller 
& Co., New York; secretary and treasurer, 
John R. Franklin, of Sterling & Franklin, 
Baltimore, Md. has a 
membership of 200, representing leading fruit 


The association 


and produce commission houses of the United 
States. 


Nurserymen, fruit growers, florists and seedsmen 
are using an increasing amount of paper each season, 
and the fact has led the Boyce Paper Exchange of 
Syracuse to make a special effort to care for this class 
of trade. 
steadily growing. There are light and heavy wrapping 
papers and lining papers, tissue and wax papers for 
flowers; bags, twine, and in fact, anything in that line. 


It has assumed large proportions and is 


They also supply cut flowers and design boxes, twine, 
and paper specialties of all kinds for use in preparing 
goods properly for the market. 
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THE LABOR PROBLET. 


New Jersey Growers Think They Have Solved 
it--Facts About Pickers--Italians Are 
Quick and Obliging--How the Work 
Is Done. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 14—The strawberry 
pickers employed by New Jersey growers are 
almost all Italians who are obtained through 
agencies or through padrones in Philadelphia 
and New York. 
grower about $8 or $10 for a crowd of twenty- 


Each padrone charges the 


five Italians and then charges them fifty cents 
each for procuring work for them. The pa- 
drone, however, must provide an assistant, 
who is to see that the men do their work prop- 


erly and that they are paid and cared for. 

The Italians go to the berry patches when 
the season begins and stay until the last berries 
have been picked. 
Italians have small one or two-story houses 
erected on the edge of the berry field, and in 
this the men, women and children live and 
Their 


The growers who employ 


sleep when they are not in the patch. 
food they take with them, and it consists usu- 
ally of a sack of stale bread, macaroni, cheese 
and tomato pulp, which is made into soup. 
The women prepare the meals out of doors in 
cauldrons which are taken along. ‘The grow- 
ers usually donate an old stove on which the 
cooking is done. 

The noon meal is a cold one, and a big 
stew is made at night of the tomato pulp and 
any other vegetables that can be obtained. 

The berries that are shipped to Philadel- 
phia and New York are picked on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, but those shipped 
to Boston and other northern cities are picked 
every day. The berries can ripen consider- 
ably in one day, and those shipped a long dis- 
tance must be picked before they are ripe. 

The Italians go into the patch as soon as 
there is light enough to distinguish objects and 
work all day. 
and grass are wet with dew, and the pickers— 


In the early morning the vines 


men, women and children—become wet to the 
skin. As the day advances the sun dries the 
grass, also the clothes of the workers. Each 
picker has a hand crate which holds four or 
six boxes, and as these are filled they are taken 
to the packing shed and the grower gives the 
picker a ticket, which bears his name and the 
number of quarts picked. The tickets of small 
denomination are changed for thirty-two or 
sixty-four quart tickets when the equivalent 
has been accumulated. The grower then packs 
them and they are shipped to 
market. 


in crates 


At the height of the season the picker re- 
ceives one and one-half cents a box, but when 
the berries become scarce the growers will 
pay two cents in order to induce the pickers 
to stay. The fastest pickers can pick two 
hundred boxes of berries a day when they are 
very thick, but they average one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty-five quarts a day. 

The farmers in New Jersey have learned by 
experience that Italian helpers in fruit and 
vegetable picking are the best. They are 
naturally careful in handling fruit and berries, 
and they are quick and obliging. 
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FRUIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Pomological Society—President, J. H. 
Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct.; secretary, John Craig, Ithaca, N.Y. 

International Apple Sages Asseciaticn— 
President, C. H. Weaver, Chicago, I secretary, A. Warren 
Patch, Boston, Mass. 

National Loaque of Commission Merchants 
—President, Charles B. Ayres, Chicago ; secretary, A. Warren 
Patch, Boston, Mass. 

Northwest Fruit Growers Association—Presi- 
dent, E. L. Smith, Hood River, Ore.; secretary, C. J. Linsel, 


Mississippi Vgitey Apple Growers Associa- 
tion— President, S. N. Black, Clayton, Ill.; secretary, James 
Handly, Quincy, Ill. 

American Bs mt et en Association— 
President, Rev. E Durell, Woodbury, N. J.; secretary, A. J. 
Rider, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, E. W. 4 By McKinney, Tex.; secretary, George C. 
Seager, Rochester, N. 

ruit or dy ‘Association of Ontario—Presi- 
dent, W. H. Bunting, St. Catheri:es, Ont.; secretary, 
Hodgetts, Toronto. 

Scotia Fruit Growers Asseciation— 


ova 
S.; secretary, S. C. Parker, 


President, Ps _Innes, Coldbrook, N. 
Berwick, N. 
pe Apple Growers Congroge tae 


H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, I11.; secretary, T.C. Wilson, Hannibal, Mo 

Fruit ravelers Association — President, H. E. 
Mansfield, Pittsburg, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, A. S. Teasdale, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Missouri Valley Horticultural Association 
— President, George W. Holsinger, Argentine, Kan.; secretary, 
E.Chandler, Argentine, Kan. 

Fruit Growers’ Association of Prince Ed- 
ward Island—President, Rev. A. E. Burke, Alberton; sec- 
retary, A. E. Dewar, Charlottetown. 

American Fruit and Produce Travelers’ 
Association—President, Harry B. Gertish, Boston; secretary, 
J. R. Franklin, Baltimore, Md. 





BIG HARVEST PROISISED. 





The prospect for an abundant harvest of 
fruit, generally, is bright. The south provided 
a large crop of strawberries and large returns 
are reported from many successful growers. 
In some cases the supply of crates was not 
sufficient to meet the demand, and much fruit 
rotted on the ground. California cherries 
came on in good season and sold for from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per car. 

Apples promise to be plentiful. ‘Through- 
out Western New York the trees came through 
the winter in good condition and bloomed pro- 
fusely. Pears and peaches promise well, but 
little damage from the cold weather being re- 
ported. ‘There is some damage to plum trees. 
Michigan will have probably a third of a crop 
of peaches. New Jersey conditions are un- 
favorable. In Illinois fruit trees bloomed and 
set well in most sections. Western New York- 
ers say that there is a probability that barrels 
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will be high-priced again. Coopers are talking 
40 cents already. It is thought by some that 
if the apple crop is abundant, prices may be 
low and that the high cost of barrels will cut 
down the growers’ profits. 

Georgia is harvesting the bumper crop of 
peaches. It is estimated that from 3,500 to 
4,000 carloads will be shipped out of the state 
this season. ‘This is above the best previous 
record (2,500 carloads in 1898), and is about 
three times the amount last year. The returns 
to the growers are estimated at $3,000,000. 


THE NURSERYMEN’S CONVENTION. 

One of the most successful conventions in 
the history of the American Association of 
Nurserymen was that held at Atlanta, June 
22 and 23. The attendance was much larger 
than had been expected, and thanks to the 
efforts of the programme committee there was 
material for the consideration of the members 
during the entire time of the convention, it 
being found necessary even to hold an evening 
session. The Southern nurserymen surely 
fulfilled their pledge that they would entertain 
the nurserymen and secure a good convention. 

The reports by E. Albertson on the two 
most important subjects brought before the 
Association, those of insurance and transpor- 
tation, showed the result of much research on 
his part, and a large amount of correspond- 
ence. It is to be regretted that more time 
was not found in which to discuss these topics. 
They are practical matters and they should 
receive the attention of the members. Some 
action was taken at the earnest suggestion of 
Mr. Albertson, on the subject of freight rates. 

It is probable that the convention of 1905 
will be largely attended. The location for the 
meeting, West Baden Springs, Ind., seems to 
be in many ways particularly suitable. 


THE GEORGIA PEACH INDUSTRY. 


A trip through the heart of Georgia last 
month by a representative of AMERICAN 
Fruits, during the peach packing season, 
showed the wonderful development within a 
few years of the fruit industry in that state. 
There are the largest peach orchards in the 
world. There the handling of perishable fruit 
has been reduced to a system born of neces- 
The production of peaches by the train- 
railroad 


sity. 
load has caused the extension of 
switches, miles in length, directly into and 
through the great orchards, the building of 
icing plants at the loading points, and the 
construction of crate factories near by. 

It is probable that by next year another 
feature will be added—the cold storage plant 
in the orchards. The railroad companies have 
undertaken to take the fruit and by means of re- 
frigerator cars deliver it from Georgia to New 
York, Boston and Chicago in good condition. 
They can do this, it has been conclusively 
proven, only up to a certain point. That is to 
say, they can cool the cars so that up to the 
third or fourth row of crates the fruit will carry 
well. The fifth row arrives at destination 
generally in poor condition. 
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From five to eight tons of ice are required 
to ice a car at starting point and from a 
Georgia orchard to New York city 20 tons of 
ice are needed to keep the car cool. Despite 
the care taken to get the peaches to the 
northern markets in the best condition there 
has been only a measure of success. 

Spraying, top-working, pruning and thin- 
ning of fruit have resulted in an enormous 
crop of peaches in Georgia this year—at least 
3,500 car-loads—and it is certain that a way 
will be found soon to get the fruit upon the 
big markets in condition to bring the best 
prices. Practical and scientific men are on 
the field taking notes and making experiments. 
Prof. John Craig, of Cornell University, Prof. 
W. M. Scott, of Washington, and G. Harold 
Powell, expert on cold storage, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, are at 
Fort Valley for the purpose of studying the 
subject. 

New forms of refrigerator cars are being 
considered, but it is probable that the next 
advance will be made in the cooling of the 
peaches before they are placed in the refrig- 
erator cars. Every minute gained in reducing 
the temperature of the fruit after it has been 
picked is of the greatest importance. The 
fruit has been rushed to the packing sheds, 
into the crates and into the cars; but it is be- 
lieved that it should not be loaded until it has 
been cooled. 

The nurserymen who visited the peach 
orchards last month will long have much to 
tell of this remarkable industry which is far 
from being overdone if suitable transportation 
facilities can be promptly provided, .and 
Yankee ingenuity is pretty sure to do that. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF REFRIGER- 
ATION. 





Prof. G. H. Powell, of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture is in Fort Valley, Ga., studying 
methods of handling peaches and getting them 
to market in prime condition. Growers be- 
lieve there is room for much improvement in 
refrigeration. 

It is the opinion of a large number of fruit 
men that a different style of car from the one 
now used would prove a much better carrier 
for the Georgia peach. The make of car which 
provides for the ice to be placed in the top 
rather than on the sides, and which is being 
used in California and other fruit states, seems 
to be the more scientific method. The hot air 
rises to the top and the cold air to the bottom 
and as long as there is any ice at all in these 
cars all of the fruit is preserved. While in 
the side refrigeration cars the top layer of the 
fruit frequently arrives in bad condition when 
those in the bottom of the car are well pre- 
served. 

John Fugazzi, Cincinnati, O., has just se- 
cured a patent on a device designed to equal- 
ize the temperature in iced cars by means of 
furced air circulation. Section ducts are 
placed the entire length of cars in the corners 
next to the ceiling. The warm air that accu- 
mulates in the top of the cars is drawn into 
these ducts and forced through a coil of pipes 
placed under the ice tank, thereby cooling the 
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air and condensing the moisture in it; thence 
the air is forced into the center of the car next 
to the floor, the pipe that ejects the air being 
protected from contents loaded into the car by 
a rack. This rack traverses the entire length 
of the car, thereby providing an air space to 
facilitate the circulation of air. 

The power to move the fan is taken from 
the car wheels. ‘The whole arrangement is 
simple in construction and designed especially 
to be installed in refrigerator cars now in use, 
without tearing out their present equipment. 
With this invention it would be possible to 
increase the minimum load of refrigerator cars 
at least 10 per cent. and at the same time 
guarantee that the top rows would be in as 
good condition as those at the bottom. 


E. W. KIRKPATRICK. 


The new president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, E. W. Kirkpatrick, of 
McKinney, Tex., went to Texas from Ten- 
He has been in the nursery 
He 
has been active in several organizations de- 
the 
president of the Texas Nurserymen’s Associa- 


nessee in 1854. 
and fruit-growing business for 30 years. 


voted to this industry. He has been 


tion for years, and he is a member of the 
He 
is an officer in the Farmers’ Congress and was 


Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association. 


commissioned by the government to establish 
He is president of the 
Texas Nursery Company which has _head- 


farmers’ institutes. 


quarters at Sherman, Tex., McKinney, Tex., 
and Durant, Indian Territory. He is also 
president of a fruit-growing company at 
Whitesburg, Tex. Mr. Kirkpatrick has long 
been prominent in the councils of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, and his ad- 
vice on all subjects connected with the nursery 
business is sought. He is able and aggressive 
and the Association is sure to benefit by 


reason of his leadership. 


IMPORTANT FREIGHT DECISION. 


The matter of freight rates is of the greatest 
importance to fruit growers. The fruit-growing 
industry of Georgia, which has reached a 
highly satisfactory state of development in 
that section of the country, has been con- 
siderably advanced by a recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The commission holds that the transporta- 
tion companies are responsible for damage to 
fruit through negligence of the carrier to the 
full amount of the injury sustained, without 
regard to the valuation placed upon it. It 
was further held that the regulation whereby 
the freight rate on peaches and other fruit 
from Georgia points is increased in proportion 
to the valuation fixed by the shipper is un- 
reasonable and unjust. 

The charge of $80 per car imposed by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company on fruit from New York to Boston, 
the commission holds to be unreasonable and 
unjust, and should be reduced to $50. This 
decision should be of value to fruit growers 
hroughout the country. 
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AN UNPARALLELED OPTION. 


So popular has been our special offer to 
send AMERICAN Fruits to any address for 
one year for 50 cents that we have decided to 
extend that offer indefinitely. 

We shall even go further. Many of our 
readers have been calling the attention of 
their friends to this journal and have been 
subscribing for them. From all sections of 
the country come letters expressing surprise at 
the extent of the field covered in AMERICAN 
Fruits and praising its character in the 
highest terms. 

In order to extend our subscription list to 
those who are appreciative, we offer the fol- 


lowing unparalleled option : 


One Year’s Subscription, - - $ .50 
Three Year’s Subscription, - 1.00 
In Clubs of Four, - - - - 1.00 


the 


highest grade of horticultural publication is- 


AMERICAN Fruits is declared to be 
sued from any press in any country. 

It is yours at the price of the cheapest. 

Ask three friends to join you and get four 
copies of AMERICAN Fruits regularly for a 
year for $1.00. 

The files of this journal will be invaluable. 


Will you secure them and have them complete ? 


CAN FRUIT GROWERS BE FORCED 
TO SPRAY? 


Can the owners of neglected orchards be 
compelled by law to spray and take care of 
them? 
cussion at the semi-annual 


This was the subject of a warm dis- 
meeting of the 
Oregon State Board of Horticulture. Presi- 
dent E. L. Smith, of Hood River, and A. H. 
Carson, the member from Southern Oregon, 
are of different opinions in respect to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith believes in going ahead as the 
law directs and spraying orchards when this 
course becomes necessary; the spraying to be 
paid for by the county and the cost to become 
a lien on the orchard. 

Mr. Carson believes in proceeding along 
educational lines and teaching the fruit-grower 
that it would be to his own interest to take 
care of his trees. 

Nothing has been done by the State Board 
along the line of compulsory spraying, as some 
of the members of the board are of the op:nion 
that such a procedure would not be indorsed 
by the courts. 

The fruit industry is prosperous, and the 
planting of young trees has been carried to 
such an extent that all the nurseries are de- 
pleted as they never were before. Last year’s 
good crops and remunerative prices had a 
good deal to do with this. 


We will send AMERICAN. 
ONE 


Yes; we mean just that: 
Fruits for one 
DOLLAR! 


year in clubs of four for 








THE FASILY FRUIT GARDEN. 


While the profits of commercial fruit grow- 
ing are large and certain, the family fruit gar- 
den will always be a source of great profit, 
says J. H. Hale. The land owner who does 
not have a full variety of fruits of his own 
growing, is missing his greatest opportunity of 
safe high living of small cost. Among the 
first fruits of the season the strawberry will 
ever hold leading place in fruit gardens and 
We all natu- 


rally like to see quick returns for any of our 
y q ) 


the appreciation of the masses. 


efforts, and that is one reason why sharpers 
with “ get-rich-quick " schemes find such ready 
victims. “There are no cheats in nature’s 
scheme of growth and development, and if 
good strawberry plants are properly tncked 
away in almost any bed of mother earth, it 
only requires a few months of culture and 
plant growth before one can see the wondrous 
harvest of delicious berries to delight the eye 


and tickle the palate. 


THINNING APPLES. 





Thinning apples, says G. T. Powell, in Rural 
New Yorker, is one of the most difficult opera- 
tions connected with fruit culture. For several 
years we have been propagating trees with a 
view to obtaining early bearing and produc- 
We have 


our grafts from mature trees, showing these 


tiveness. selected our buds and 
characteristics, and have top-worked nursery 
We 
with the problem of thinning the fruit, as these 
While 


the trees are from 10 to 15 years of age it is 


trees from these. are now confronted 


trees are bearing heavy annual crops. 


practical to thin the fruit when intelligent men 


are employed. The apple should be well 
formed, which will be by the middle of July in 
the Hudson district. Then ill-shaped and im 
perfect specimens may be seen and picked off 
judiciously and expeditiously. Such men are 
not to be had in sufficient numbers, hence this 
work on a large number of farms becomes im- 
practicable. With good men the cost of thin 
ning apples on trees 15 years of age has been 
12 cents a tree. This cost is not the only con- 
sideration. At the time of marketing there is 
very little No. 2 grade of apples to handle, and 
the advantage of thinning counts at this time. 
The great danger is with careless men, that 
they will pull off many of the fruit spurs, and 
When 


come very large and high, the expense is very 
b> d 


do more harm than good. trees be 


much greater. Here most growers will be 
forced to allow their trees to overbear, barrel 
the No. 1 fruit, keep the No. 2 out of the center 
of the barrels, and provide evaporators for it, 
taking a heavy crop one year and a lighter 
one the next. We have just finished setting 
2,000 additional apple trees, under entirely 
changed methods, heading down to within two 
feet of the ground, for several purposes, and 
double planting 20 feet each way. We are 
also testing the commercial value of dwarf 


apple trees where thinning will be practical. 
“ Why, I had no idea that a journal was being pub 


lished anywhere that covered the great fruit industry 
so completely as does AMERICAN Fruits. I read 


it with the greatest interest,” says C. M. Peters, of 
Maryland. 
journals. 


“It is the leader among horticultural 
There is no other like it.” 
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Under Southern Skies | 








PEACH ORCHARD EXCURSION. 


Two Days’ Trip Among the Largest Peach 
Orchards In the World By Members of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
men--At Mayfield, Macon, Fort Val- 
ley, Marshaliville and Myrtle-- Thou- 
sands of Acres in Fruit--Packing 
Houses and Icing Plant--A Call 
Upon the Originator of the 
Famous Elberta Peach. 


One of the most enjoyable trips ever ex- 
perienced by the members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen was that tendered 
to them by the Georgia railroad and the Cen- 
tral of Georgia railroad to Fort Valley, Macon, 
Mayfield, Marshallville and Myrtle, for the 
purpose of viewing the greatest peach orchards 
in the world. ‘The excursion was planned by 
R. C. Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga. On Fri- 
day morning, June 24th, the party, 150 in 
number, went by special train to Mayfield 
where a Georgia barbecue was served at the 
peach orchards of Berckmans Brothers. After 
speeches appreciative of the courtesy extended 
and relative to the prosperity of the State of 
Georgia, the excursionists visited the orchards 
and the packing house and was much interested 
in the packing and shipping of the peaches. 


Al BERCKMANS BROTHERS’. 


The Berckmans Brothers have 710 acres in 
orchard, 300 of which were planted this sea- 
son. They expect to increase their holdings 
to from two to three thousand acres. The 
soil is sandy with clay subsoil and good 
natural drainage. Forty to fifty carloads will 
be shipped this year from these orchards 
which were established in 1898. Next year, 
it is expected the firm will ship 1o cars per 
day and in 1906 it will ship 15 cars per day. 

Accommodations for storing crate material 
for 42 carloads are at hand. The shipping 
season is from June 18th until August 5th. 
The varieties grown principally are Red River, 
Carman, Mamie Ross and Elberta. Shipments 
are made to Buffalo, Utica, Boston, New York, 
Minneapolis, ‘Toronto, Montreal, Chicago and 
St. Louis. ‘Three of the most rapid workers 
among the girls employed to pack the 
peaches will pack a carload in a day, receiving 
from two to two and one-half cents per crate 
for packing the standard six-basket crate. The 
peaches from Georgia bring $2.00 $2.50 and 
$3.75 per crate in Boston. Berckmans Bro- 
thers have received as high as $2,192 for a 
carload in Boston. The transportation charges 
to New York are 81 cents per hundred, in- 
cluding refrigeration. From five to eight tons 
of ice re required to ice a car, and twenty to 
thirty 1o..: of ice are needed to carry the car 
throv tv New York or Boston. Boston is 
r wded a: one of the best markets in the 


country. The Georgia peach growers select 
17 commission men in Boston who handle the 
product of the goo growers in Georgia. Each 
grower is held strictly to this list which is 
made up in March each year. If a grower 
makes a shipment to any other commission 
man, his name is dropped from the list by the 
growers’ association. 


IN THE HALE ORCHARDS, 


From the Mayfield orchards the party pro- 
ceeded to Macon, and the next morning 
boarded a special train on the Central of 
Georgia railway, for Fort Valley and Marshall- 
ville. Arriving at Fort Valley the visitors 
were greeted at the train by J. H. Hale and 
several other large peach growers. Flat-top 
wagons upon which were upturned peach 
baskets to serve as seats were in readiness 
and the party was soon transfered to these 
conveyances, and under the direction of Mr. 
Hale, his superintendents and foremen, began 
a tour of the great orchards. Plenty of ripe, 
juicy peaches, fresh from cold storage, were 
supplied for eating while the party inspected. 

“What kind of peaches are these?” ven- 
tured one of the visitors of the dusky driver 
who steered the mule team between the trees. 

“QO, those is Common peaches, sah.” 

“Common! I don’t call those common 
peaches ; I think they are a very choice kind.” 

“He said they were the Carman peach, 
sir,” explained one of the superintendents, and 
then it was all very clear. 

Mr. Hale has 2,100 acres in peaches and 
has 200 acres yet to plant. His trees range 
in age from 1 to 13 years. His first orchard 
was planted to Crosby peaches in 1901. He 
did not like this variety, and in 1899, after the 
Crosbys had fruited, he lopped off the tops 
of the trees in August, forced the growth and 
budded in October to Carman. During the 
winter of 1899 there was a hard freeze, but 
the dormant buds were not injured. In 1900 
he secured a good growth and in 1go1 he 
harvested the first crop from the trees so 
treated. This is regarded as one of the most 
remarkable of horticultural stunts in top work- 
ing. If new trees had been set out in place 
of the Crosbys he would not have had a crop 
under three years’ time. ‘The number of trees 
so treated was 3,500. He kept a block of 
trees cultivated and so got the wood with 
which he worked. 


TWO HUNDRED FIFTY CARLOADS, 


Mr. Hale expects to ship 250 carloads of 
peaches this season. The nurserymen wit- 
nessed the packing of the peaches and the 
marking with the famous red label, “ Hale’s 
Fruits.” The work is fully systematized. 


Crates were loaded into an iced car at the 
rate of thirty per minute while a tally was kept 
of each of the various kinds as they went into 
the car. Mr. Hale employs 200 hands. In 
the evening the negroes gather around the 
packing quarters and give a concert. They 
have been trained to sing together and the 
effect of their plantation songs and clog danc- 
ing is most interesting. 

“*Staht yo’ little song’’ shouted the black 
foreman, Beebe, as he galloped along the trail 
on a sleek gray mule, in the broiling sun and 
a cloud of dust raised by the long procession 
of wagons carrying the excursionists. From 
far down the rows of laden trees came the 
sounds of negro melodies, but they were faint 
because widely scattered. 

An Armour refrigerating plant has been 
established on the Hale premises. Here the 
cars are iced. But it is intended to go farther 
than this and to establish large cooling ware- 
houses into which the peaches will be rushed 
as soon as they are picked; for it is believed 
that the cause of the failure to get the best re- 
sults in shipping long distances is largely due 
to the fact that the peaches are at too high 
a temperature, taken from the heated orchards, 
when they are placed in the refrigerator cars. 
If the fruit is cooled down to nearly or quite 
the temperature of the car before it is loaded, 
it is believed that much better results will be 
secured, Experts are at work on this feature 
of the business now in the Fort Valley 
orchards. 


325,000 PEACH TREES. 


The label on the crates sent out from the 
Hale Georgia Orchard company’s establish- 
ment shows that the company has 325,000 
peach trees, the largest peach orchards in the 
world. The company grows now the Carman, 
Waddell, Thurber, Belle of Georgia, Hiley and 
Elberta, named in order of ripening. The 
Hiley is a new peach; it won the Wilder 
silver medal last year. 

From the Hale orchards the party went to 
the residence and packing houses of the Al 
baugh Orchard Company, nearby. This is 
the pioneer of the great peach orchards of 
Georgia. Mr. Albaugh’s success led others 
to come into the field. The excursionists 
were cordially received and were regaled with 
lemonade and confections. The orchards 
were viewed as the party passed through them 
on the long railroad switch leading to the 
packing house. 


HOME OF THE ELBERTA. 


Back to Fort Valley went the party and 
there all were photographed at the side of the 
train. Then they proceeded to Marshallville 
to view the great orchards of the brothers 
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Rumph. For miles the train was run on 
the switches that tap the orchards in several 
directions. Finally the train stopped near the 
spacious typical Southern residence, and as 
the murserymen disembarked they were met 
by the smiling face of Samuel H. Rumph, and 
at once stood around the originator of the 
famous Elberta peach. Cameras snapped as 
Mr. Rumph shook hands with all and invited 
the party to his broad verandas, where the 
ladies of his household had prepared a refresh- 
ing peach punch. Although mildly protesting, 
Mr. Rumph consented to form the center of a 
group for the photographers. Then 
plied with questions. The one that was asked 
most frequently after he had pointed out the 


he was 


location of the original Elberta tree, was how 
the strain was started. He said the tree was 
a Chinese Cling seedling standing near a 
Crawford. Mr. Rumph said that his choice 
of varieties for planting are Carman, Hiley, 
Belle of Georgia and Elberta. 


number of Emma peaches in his orchards. 


He has a large 


For plums he suggests Red June, Botan and 
Burbank. 
AT F, G. WITHOFT’S. 

After a stop at the packing house of E. J. 

Willingham, the nurserymen were transported 

to Myrtle, the location of the Ohio Land and 
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chards and he has bought more than 200 car- 
loads in addition. 

The excursionists visited the large crate 
factory at Fort Valley made necessary by the 
fact that 20,000 crates of peaches were lost at 
that point at one time because of lack of crates 
which had been promised but did not come 
After din- 
Saturday at the Harris house, Fort 


when the fruit was ready for them. 
ner on 
Valley, the party bid farewell to the growers, 
thanking them heartily for their attention and 
their entertainment, and started back to Atlan- 
ta via Macon, arriving there on Saturday night. 
COURTESIES. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF 


It was a most interesting and instructive 
As the Atlanta, the 


following expression of the appreciation of 


trip. train drew into 


what had been done for the nurserymen was 
drawn up and signed by the president of the 
American Association, E. W. Kirkpatrick, who 
directed that copies be sent to all who are 
mentioned therein and to the daily and hor- 


ticultural press : 


IN RE EXCURSION FOR NURSERYMEN FROM ATLAN 


TA TO FORT VALLEY, GA., JUNE 24TH AND 25TH. 


The members of the American Association of Nur 


serymen, one hundred and fifty in number, desire to 





PEACHES READY TO SHIP AT F. G. WI! 
Fruit Company, of. which F. G. Withoft is the 
head. 


peaches. 


This company has 1,220 acres in 
Here the party found some of the 
most delicious peaches that they had eaten. 
These were the Early Tillotson and the St. 
John. The latter comes in after the Carman 
and Waddell and before the Belle of Georgia. 
Some of the nurserymen took a short drive in- 
to the orchards. Others rested at the packing 
house and selected baskets of peaches to take 
with them. All enjoyed lunch at Camp Day- 
tonia, named after Mr. Withoft’s Ohio home. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE GROWER. 
Among the peach growers who joined the 
party when it reached the. peach district was 
J. G. McNair, of St. Louis, probably the most 
extensive grower of peaches in this country, 
though not at a single point. Mr. McNair 
has 6,258 acres in fruit and a total of 601,000 
trees. His orchards are in Illinois, Missouri, 
Georgia, Arkansas and Alabama. 
apples and peaches. He will ship 400 car- 
loads of peaches this year from his own or- 


He grows 


HUFT’S PACKING HOUSE, 


MYRTLE, GA. 

express through the president of the National Associa 
tion their deep appreciation ‘of the many courtesies 
extended to them, through the agency of Mr. Berck 
mans, of Augusta, Ga., by the railroad companies and 
the peach growers of Georgia, during the two days’ 
excursion from Atlanta to Mayfield, Macon, Fort Val 
ley, Marshallville and Myrtle on June 24th and 25th, 
1904. 

The trip was one of continuous hospitality of the 
heartiest and most generous sort and has given those 
who were fortunate enough to enjoy it an experience 
with true Southern courtesy that will be remembered 
always with the greatest pleasure. 

To the Georgia Railroad Company through its gen 
eral manager, Mr. Thomas K. Scott, and its general 
agents, Mr. S. E. Magill, of Atlanta, and Mr. W. M. 
McGovern, of Augusta, who personally conducted the 
R. Cosby; and to Mr. 
W. A. Winburn, vice-president and traffic manager of 


excursion, and Conductor J. 
the Central of Georgia Railway Company, and Mr. 
Fs’ J. 


Savannah, Ga., who personally conducted the excur- 


Robinson, assistant general passenger agent 
, 


sion, as well as to Mr. J. M. Mallory of the industrial 
department; Mr. J. G. Carlisle, commercial agent, and 
Conductor W. R. Dawson, the nurserymen feel especi 
ally grateful. These companies issued complimentary 
tickets, and placed at the disposal of the excursionists 
fully equipped special trains which conveyed the nur- 
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serymen directly to the great peach orchards of the state 
and quickly from pace to place in the orchard district, 
so that the excursionists were enabled to see the most 


that was possible in the time at their disposal. 


NOWHERE ELSE SO ENTERTAINED 


In no other state of the Union have the members of 


the American Association of Nurserymen been so 


cordially received and so bountifully and continuously 
entertained. Every member of the party has repeatedly 


expressed his hearty appreciation of the courtesies 


all 


The fine equipment of the railroads traversed on this 


extended, and desire to record their gratitude 


occasion and the excellent time made on special 
schedule have been noted 

To Mr 
sion and who entertained the nurserymen at the May 


the 


who assisted -him in that novel and enjoyable enter 


R. C. Berckmans, who arranged the excur 


field orchard of Berckmans Brothers, and to all 
tainment, special recognition is given, and appreciation 
of the care needed to make such a trip a success is 
expressed 

It is desired also to thank Mr. J. H. Hale. Mr. N.H. 
Albaugh, Mr. Samuel H. Rumph, Mr. E. J. Willing 
ham, and Mr. F. G. Withoft for courtesies extended, 
by means of which the visiting nurserymen were 
enrtbled to view the great orchards and the packing 
houses at close range and under the most favorable 
circumstances 

Besides enjoying the trip to the fullest extent, the 
nurserymen have gained information which it will be 


for the 


advancement of the interests of the State of Georgia 


their pleasure to use at every opportunity 
and her most hospitable people 


E. W 


President American Association of Nurserymen. 


KIRKPATRICK, 


AN ACTIVE FRUIT /IAN. 


G. A. Atwood, Springfield, Mo., who in two 
months has organized six fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations, the last one, the Ozark Fruit Growers’ 
Association, has purchased 120 acres of fruit 
land in Arkansas for general fruit growing. 


Besides the 1,000 fruit trees that were on the 


place, he has just planted 1,500 peach, 700 
cherry, 150 plum, 185 early apple, and roo 
pear trees ; strawberries and 


30,000 12,000 


raspberry plants; three acres of cantaloupes. 


TREE PLANTING IN COLORADO. 


More than 165,000 young fruit trees were 
planted in Mesa county, Colo., this spring. 
Besides the trees, 40,000 grape vines have 
been planted. ‘This is the largest number of 
trees ever planted in one season in Mesa 


county. Heretofore from 60,000 to 70,000 


trees have been set out each spring. 


Choosing for a model the old San Luis Rey Mission 
near San Diego, Santa Clara county, Cal., fruit exhibi 
tors at St. Louis, with dried prunes, apricots, figs and 
peaches have fashioned the wa!ls and towers in all of 
their old Spanish picturesqueness, and with more of 
the edibles a miniature reproduction of the Lick Ob 
servatory has been designed as a crowning ornament 


for theunique structure 


A report from Aidin, Turkey, states that the fig 
crop may be shortened by failure of the source of 
fertiization. The wild fig of the preceding crop is 
hung on the trees at the outset of the new season and 
the warmth of the cure matures the blastophagus, 
which when full grown bursts through the skin of the 
fig in the form of a fly, and fertilizes the new fig. 
Without this provision of nature the figs whtld be 
advi€es! from 
Smyrna estimate the coming crop of fig+ ate; 1,000 


flavorless and unmarketable. Latest 


came! loads. 
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NURSERYSIEN’S CONVENTION. 





Large Attendance at Annual Meeting in At- 
lanta, Ga.--Many Topics of Interest to 
Fruit Growers as Well as to Nursery- 
men--E,. W. Kirkpatrick, of Texas, 
Elected President-- Association 
to Meet Next Year at West 
Baden Springs, Ind.-- 
Committees for . 

1904-05. 

One of the most successful conventions in 
the history of the American Association of 
Nurserymen was the twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta, Ga., June 22-23. The attend- 
ance was 250, the programme was well ar- 
ranged and practical topics were discussed by 
experts. 

President N. W. Hale was prevented from 
attending by the demands of the republican 
national convention. Vice-president F. A. 
Weber, of St. Louis, was taken ill on the first 
day of the session. C. L. Watrous, of Des 
Moines, Ia., presided, and to the entire satis- 
faction of all. Captain Watrous knows how. 
Business proceeded with despatch. The nur- 
serymen were welcomed in a characteristic ad- 
dress by Mayor Evan P. Howell, of Atlanta, who 
referred to the great importance of Georgia’s 
fruit industry and the active part taken in its 
development by the nurserymen. Never has 
the American Association of Nurserymen been 
more cordially welcomed to any city. The 
response for the Association was by E. W. 
Kirkpatrick, of Texas. President Hale sent 
his annual address which was read by K. 
Morton, of Richmond, Va. Secretary Seager’s 
report showed that receipts for the year 
amounted to $1,563.50, the largest in the his- 
tory df the Association. Treasurer Yates’ 
report showed a balance on hand of $2,842.09. 

E. Albertson, of Indianapolis, presented the 
report of the committee on a plan in detail for 
a fire insurance company for nurserymen. 
The matter was referred to a special commit- 
tee consisting of E. Albertson, George Peters, 
J. H. Dayton and C, A. Ilgenfritz for further 
consideration. 

J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., dis- 
cussed “ The Relation of the Nurserymen to 
Civic Improvement.” Mr. McFarland is the 
president of the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association. His address was warmly 
commended. 

In the absence of Prof. C. L. Marlatt, of 
Washington, who was ill, Prof. John Craig, of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., gave a most 
instructive address urging the nurseryman to 
exert his influence in the matter of improved 
native varieties for street and lawn planting. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, 
state vice-presidents were chosen. Mr. Watrous 
reported that no radical action had been taken 


Cc) 


by the committee on legislation. Mr, Albert- 
son reported for the committee on transporta- 
tion, suggesting that the tendency of the rail- 
road companies to make oppressive freight 
rates called for prompt action by the American 
Association. He moved that the incoming 
president appoint committees to confer with 
the eastern, western and southern classifica- 
tion committees to endeavor to protect the 
interests of nurserymen generally in this matter. 

An important address for fruit growers was 
read by G. Harold Powell, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on “ Pick- 
ing and Storing Fruit.” It was heartily com- 
mended by N. H. Albaugh, J. H. Hale, and 
other heavy fruit growers. 

On Wednesday evening three interesting 
addresses were given with lantern slides, in 
the convention hall at the Piedmont hotel. 





E. W. KIRKPATRICK. 


Harlan P. Kelsey, of Boston, discussed ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Plants for American Nurserymen.” Pro- 
fessor Newell, state entomologist of Georgia, 
explained the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture in disseminating the ladybug for the 
purpose of checking the ravages of the San 
Jose scale. J. H. Hale, of Fort Valley, Ga., 
and South Glastonbury, Conn., gave a most 
interesting and instructive address on “ Spray- 
ing on a Large Scale.” 

Other papers of special interest were: “ Nur- 
sery Conditions in Georgia,” by Charles T. 
Smith, Concord, Ga.; ‘The Nurseryman’s 
Label,” by John C. Chase, Derry, N. H.; and 
“The Trials of the Citrus Nurseryman,” by 
G. L. Taber, Glen St. Mary, Fla. F 

On Thursday morning the state vice-presi- 
dents presented their report on nominations 
for officers and place of meeting for 1905. 
Their recommendations as to officers were as 
follows and were adopted : 


President—E. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney, Tex. 

Vice-President—C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Ia. 

Secretary—George C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer—C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—Peter Youngers, Geneva, 
Neb.; M. McDonald, Salem, Ore.; George A. Sweet, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

The vice-presidents recommended that the 
convention of 1905 be held at West Baden 
Springs, Ind., “the Carlsbad .of America.” 
M. McDonald, of Salem, Ore., made a strong 
plea to have the next annual meeting at Port- 
land, Ore., during the Lewis & Clarke Expo- 
sition, but exposition cities are not favored 
and it was thought that the distance was 
too great. The vote in the vice-presidents’ 
meeting was: Chicago, 13; Portland, 8; West 
Baden Springs, 2; scattering, 2. When the 
matter came before the convention, E. Albert- 
son, ably seconded by Messrs. McFarland, 
Berckmans, Miller, McDonald and Reed, made 
an earnest plea for West Baden Springs, and 
finally the motion by Mr. Albertson to sub- 
stitute West Baden Springs, Ind., for Chicago, 
as the next place for meeting was adopted by 
a large majority. Mr. McDonald said that 
inasmuch as the convention could not go to 
Portland he wished heartily to endorse the 
decision to go to West Baden Springs. The 
thanks of the Association were extended, 
through Mr. McDonald, to the Pacific Coast 
Nurserymen’s Association for its cordial 
invitation. 

André L. Causse, Thomas B. Meehan, H. 
B. Chase and James McHutchison discussed 
the conditions attending the importation of 
nursery stock from France. 

It was recommended that, in view of the 
sufficient amount of money in the treasury, the 
annual dues of the Association be not in- 
creased. The secretary was instructed to 
provide a book in which to record the names 
of deceased members, in accordance with a 
suggestion by President N. W. Hale. A com- 
mittee composed of J. H. Dayton and John S. 
Kerr presented final resolutions. 

President-elect Kirkpatrick made an earnest 
address, accepting his new office, and asked 
the co-operation of the members. He em- 
phasized the importance of the nurseryman’s 
work and characterized it as a noble calling. 
He was loudly cheered. Mr. Smith, of Con- 
cord, Ga., extended a hearty invitation to the 
members of the American Association to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Southern Nur- 
serymen’s Association at Asheville, N. C., on 
August 17th and 18th. Upon motion of Mr. 
Kelsey a committee to edit the proceedings for 
the official report was provided. 

At noon the Association held a joint meet- 
ing with the Greater Georgia Association, 
which was addressed by Mr. Sargent, U. S. 
Commissioner of Immigration, of Washington, 
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D. C. The convention was then adjourned 
until June, 1905, at West Baden Springs, Ind., 
and the nurserymen, members of the Georgia 
legislature, city officials and members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, under the 
direction of Secretary Cooper, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, proceeded by trolley to Cold 
Spring where a Georgia barbecue was served. 

President Kirkpatrick announced the fol- 
lowing committees for 1904-05: 

Transportation: E. Albertson, M. McDonald, H. B. 
Chase, Thomas B. Meehan; to meet western freight 
Hill, E. 


to meet eastern committee: Thomas B. Meehan; to 


classification committee: J. W. Albertson ; 
meet southern committee: H. B. Chase, R. C. Berck 
mans; tariff: Irving Rouse, Thomas B. Meehan, H. 
T. Jones; legislation: C. L. Watrous, N. H. Albaugh, 
N. W. Hale, R. C. Berckmans, George A. Sweet ; pro 
gramme: Harlan P. Kelsey, H. B. Chase, John 5S. 
Kerr; publicity : Ralph T. Olcott, Orlando Harrison, 
1. Horace McFarland; exhibits: R. C. 
J. C. Hale, M. B. Fox; to edit proceedings : 
McFarland, C. L. Watrous, George C. Seager. 


Berckmans, 


J. Horace 


THE LAW AND THE PROFITS. 


who 
secure fine specimens of fruits for exhibition, 
L. A. 
Horticultural Society, says : 


In his directions to growers would 


Goodman, secretary of the Missouri 


“The four foundation principles of good 
fruits are cultivating, pruning, spraying and 
thinning. On these four principles hang all 
the law and profits of fruit growing. Thin 
apples to 10 inches apart, pear and peaches to 
6 inches apart, cherry clusters to 5 inches 
apart, plums to 4 inches apart, grapes to single 
bunches on the branch unless you wish to 
full 


berries to three stalks for each plant and three 


secure a vine of clusters. Thin straw- 
berries to each stem, raspberries and _ black- 
berries to single clusters on each lateral and 
three to five berries in each cluster, reducing 
number, 


the laterals to one-third the usual 


except where clusters are wanted. Currants 
and gooseberries need at least three-fourths of 
the fruit removed. Mulching is a very great 
help, indeed, in the perfection of these small 
fruits, giving an opportunity for watering, if 
need be. 

“To secure extraordinary specimens of all 
the tree fruits, girdle the trees or branches 
about June 1st, taking out a ring of bark, one 
to two inches wide entirely around the tree or 
branch. For the grape, twist the vine, or tie 
a wire tightly about it, and for the currant and 
gooseberry do the same. The raspberry and 
blackberry can best be increased in size by 
If this girdling of the 
trees or branches is done, it will check the 


thinning thoroughly. 


wood growth and cause the fruits to develop 
to a large size.”’ 


The Potlatch Fruit Growers’ Association, organized 
at Kendrick, Idaho, will operate a coldstorage plant. 


The Flathead Fruit Growers Association, with head- 
quarters at Kalispell, Montana, has engaged Charles 
Cairncross as agent to dispose of the fruit. 


V. O. Marshburm has an orchard of 65,000 trees 
and W. C. Stafford and M. S. 
35,000 trees at Ga. 


Howard have about 


Bainesville, These men, with 


other smaller growers, ship every good fruit year 100 
cars of peaches. 
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MISSOURI'S GREAT ORCHARDS. 


“Fruit growing in the West took a new 
impetus in 1881, when the celebrated Olden 
Orchard Company was formed at Kansas City 
to grow fruit on a large scale, says Major 
The 
members of the company were all experienced 
They located the largest fruit farm 
up to that time in Howell county, purchasing 


Frank Holsinger, of Rosedale, Kan. 
fruit men. 
2,800 acres. To clear this land and set in 
shape was indeed a task. In a few years 
1,000 acres were planted to peach, apples, 
pear, cherries, grapes, strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries. From this enterprise sprang 
others more colossal, and to-day South Missouri 
is known to the world as the home of the big 
red apple. We are proud of the fact that we 
were of this company and associated in so 
large an undertaking. 

“There are other enterprises along this line 
to-day that eclipse the Olden Company in 
magnitude, but we do say that the Olden Fruit 
the 


orcharding on so large a scale. 


Company was pioneer in commercial 

“To-day Missouri is fast approaching to 
the front as one of the great fruit-producing 
With 
only a question of time when she will take the 


states. her soil and conditions, it is 


place that is justly hers—the first place in 
fruit, as fully one-half of her immense area is 
capable of fruit production. Already 20,000,000 
apple trees are growing out of her soil. No 
other state can boast of so many. Illinois is 
next, with two-thirds as many. Kansas, too, 
has increased her planting immensely, yet her 
area suited to fruit growing is limited, com- 
pared with Missouri's. The quantity of fruit 
planted in other states is also very large. 

“As to prices paid for fruit, it is several 
hundred per cent. greater than it was forty 
years ago. Thus, in my old Pennsylvania 
home, best hand-picked apples rarely sold for 
more than 25 cents per bushel, at pickings, 
while to-day good apples are commanding $1 
What other farm pro- 
Of the 


men who were engaged in fruit growing thirty- 


to $1.50 per bushel. 
ducts can make so good a showing? 


five years since, at Kansas City, all of whom I 
have been able to keep track, have retired 
from the profession comfortably fixed. What 


other profession can say as much? 


THE WELLHOUSE APPLE ORCHARDS. 


Judge Wellhouse’s apple orchards in Leaven- 
worth county, Kansas, comprise 680 acres. 
The orchard at Summit contains 400 acres, at 
Fairmount 160 acres, and Glenwood 120 acres. 
In addition he has an orchard of 800 acres in 
Osage county and another of 120 acres in 
Miami county, 1,640 acres in all. The orchards 
average 80 apple trees to the acre. Altogether 
there are 111,200 apple trees under his man- 
agement. Some of the younger orchards will 
bear fruit for the first time this year. The 
trees planted in 1894 and 1895 are budding 
out for the first good crop.. Judge Wellhouse 
has entertained an ambition to raise 100,000 
bushels of apples in one year, and he feels 


that his hopes will be realized this year. 
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GEORGIA HARVEST IS ON. 


Old-Time Hustling has Begun in Peach Or- 
chards of Empire State of the South-- 
$6,000,000 to be the Returns-- 

Icing at Chattanooga- 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., June 20. — Early 
standard varieties like the Elbertas have begun 
to ripen and the old-time hustling has begun 
in the Empire State of the South. From now 
until October thousands of carloads of peaches 
will be shipped from Georgia through Chatta- 
nooga to eastern and northern markets. 

It is believed that the peach crop this season 
will bring into the pockets of the peach growers 
of Georgia. between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
The crop yielded about $3,000,000 during the 
1898. 


are becoming enriched by the cultivation of 


year Many fruit growers in Georgia 
this fruit, and so much confidence is placed in 
the peach crop that over one million trees 
were transplanted during the past year. 

Chattanooga has several enterprising citi 
zens who have taken advantage of this oppor 
tunity, and they own large peach orchards in 
the Menlo, Fort Valley, Gainesville, Kensing 
ton and Adairsville districts. Among these 
are N. Dietzen, Dr. S. B. Cook, H. Corbley. 
Dr. Travis, Captain Lyerly, Dr. F. W. Wallace, 
and others. 

The local ice plants will furnish only a 
small percentage of the ice to be used in the 
handling of the peach crop, because they will 
not have the facilities for furnishing ice in 
the Fruit 
Growers’ Express Co. has closed contracts 
with ice 


Rapids, Ia., 


100,000-ton lots, and as a result 


manufacturing concerns in Cedar 


Cleveland, ©., and other points 
throughout the North to furnish all the ice 


which cannot be obtained in the South. 


MUSSISSIPPL VALLEY GROWERS. 


Secretary James Handly, of the Mississippi 
Valley Apple Growers Association, states that 
at the May meeting spraying was freely dis- 
cussed. C. H. Williamson, a_ prominent 
grower, said: 

“ The lime, sulphur and vitriol I believe to 


As far 


as we can judge there are no visible living 


be successful for the San Jose scale. 


scales on the trees. We used one ton of sul 
phur. I put a good deal of the stuff on the 
trees, as the object of that wash is to so cover 


You 


had four 


the trees as to smother the scale. must 
do it with entire thoroughness. | 
men, and it kept us three weeks and cost about 
$300 to spray my orchard. I have about 25 
acres of large trees and 35 acres of small 
trees. We sprayed everything on the place, 
peach, cherry, aprile, of whatever variety. | 
am satisfied that I not only killed the scale, 
but got rid of a vast amount of fungus, | 
believe a winter spraying with that wash is a 


grand house-cleaner of the orchard.” 


AMERICAN Fruits is declared to be the highest 
grade of horticultura] publication from any press in 
any country. Send us 50 cents if you want it con 
tinued to your address for one year. In clubs of four, 


One Dollar! 
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Along 


the Pacific 


Coast | 





ORANGE GROWERS’ NEEDS. 





Outlined by G. Harold Powell, Pomologist, 
Washington, D. C., After Personal 
Inspection of Conditions at 
Riverside and other 
California Points 
In a communication to J. H. Reed, of 
Riverside, Cal., G. Harold Powell, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pomologist in charge of fruit 
storage investigations by the U. S. government, 

Says: 

“| want to express my appreciation of your 
efforts in making it possible for me to study 
the citrus industry under such favorable cir- 
cumstances in the Riverside district. I was 
greatly impressed with the magnitude and 
highly developed condition of the citrus in- 
dustry. I know of no greater development 
of specialized business as applied to agricul- 
ture during the last century. I became much 
interested in southern California after studying 
the conditions there, and I am happy to say 
that the Department shares with me the in- 
terest and desires to lend its aid in working 
out some of the troubles which beset the citrus 
grower. 

THE PRINCIPAL TROUBLES. 

“ The principal troubles with the industry, 
as I see them, connot be helped by attacking 
them from the pathological or disease stand- 
point. The losses from decay, pvffing and 
some other troubles are incidental to the cul- 
tural and commercial methods of handling the 
fruit, and, in my judgment, need to be studied 
primarily from that point of view. There are 
a few diseases that are not well understood, 
and that need the careful attention of a 
specialist, but the larger losses that occur at 
times can be overcome not by treating a 
disease, but rather by making the fruit more 
resistant, by handling it better in the orchard 
and in the packing houses, and by improved 
sanitary conditions in the packing houses and 
in transit. 

“I do not see that we can cause any quick 
changes in the present methods of handling 
the citrus crop, but the Department should be 
able to assist in bringing about a gradual im- 
provement by pointing out through careful 
comparisons of the present methods some of 
the weaker points. If there were money 
enough to do it, I should say that the citrus 
industry could be studied advantageously from 
three standpoints at the same time. 

* First, the cultural side, or those questions 
having to do with the growing of the tree and 


fruit. Second, the commercial practices in 


harvesting and marketing the crop ; and third, 
from the standpoint of pests of different kinds ; 
and I would add a fourth and call it the means 
of spreading among your people the inform- 


ation already known and to be worked out. 
If it were possible to prosecute work along 
these lines for several years, I believe it would 
result in a permanent benefit to the industry. 


A KINDLY CRITICISM, 


“If I might make a kindly criticism of your 
citrus growers, I would say something to this 
effect. That they are the best commercial 
men, the most intelligent, and as good culti- 
vators as any class of people in this country 
connected with agriculture, but they have not 
yet acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
fundamental laws of plant life and agricultural 
practice to enable them to handle the business 
to the best advantage, now that the industry 
is becoming more concentrated, the difficulties 
more numerous, and the competition more 
severe. Your people are aggressive and able 
to work out their salvation more quickly than 
those in many industries. The work of the 
Department, if carried on wisely, may be of 
some help in stimulating a more careful con- 
sideration of these problems by your growers. 

“It is probable that some experimental lines 
will be undertaken the coming year, though I 
regret to say that in the final adjustment of 
appropriations between the House and the 
Senate, the increased appropriation asked by 
the Secretary of our office was cut one half, so 
that we secured only $5,000 increase for all 
our work. ~ 


FRUIT AGENCY TO DISSOLVE. 

The California Fruit Agency makes this 
announcement : 

“ As this organization has not received the 
general approval and earnest support of the 
growers necessary to complete and permanent 
success, we deem it advisable to discontinue 
business September 1 next, closing the ac- 
counts as soon thereafter as possible.” 

President Naftzger, of the agency, stated 
that private business interests claimed his at- 
tension, and declared that he was not retiring 
under fire. 

Abbott Kinney, who investigated the affairs 
of the agency, says: 

“Announcement that the existence of the 
California Fruit Agency will end September 1 
is of great importance to citrus fruit growers. 
The ground is now cleared for the considera- 
tion of ways and means to establish the orange 
industry on an f. 0. b. basis. F. 0. b., subject 
to inspection and rejection, is not f. o. b. at all. 

“Sentiment of -the growers is practically 
unanimous in favor of selling fruit for cash in 
California. This is the only genuine f. o. b. 
system. Any other is a delusion and a snare.” 





WASHINGTON FAIR PLANS. 





SPOKANE, Wasu., June 15.—An effort will 
be made this year to have the fruit department 
at the Interstate the best in its history. Secre- 
tary Monroe, of the chamber of commerce, 
has been secured by the Interstate fair man- 
agement to look after the horticultural depart- 
ment, and Mr. Monroe will make an active 
campaign among fruit growers in the vicinity 
of Spokane and surrounding counties to make 
the exhibit a representative one. 

One of the features this year will be the 
preservation of fruit on the branch in a formal- 
dehyde process which will be furnished the 
growers. . Large glass jars will also be fur- 
nished to prize winners, the largest jars being 
20 inches in diameter. The prize specimens 
are to be retained by the fair management from 
year to year for permanent displays and for 
the purpose of comparison. 


CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS. 

The opening prices on the 1904. pack of 
southern California canned fruits packed by 
the East Side Canning Company, Pasadena 
Canning Company, and Orange County Pre- 
serving Company were announced the first of 
last month through the J. K. Armsby Co. 
The prices fixed are believed to be the earliest 


made on California canned fruits. Prices, 
f. o. b. coast per dozen cans, follow : 

Ex. Stand. Stand. Seconds. 

2% Ib. 2%-lb. 2%-lb. 

eee So $1.10 $1.00 
Yellow free peaches.. 1.30 1.30 1.10 
Lemon cling ........ 1.45 1.25 1.15 
Lemon cling, sliced .. 1.40 1.20 = 
White Heath ....... 1.40 1.25 1.15 
Bartlett pears ....... 1.45 1.30 1.15 
PRs sepeiacseccss “RES 1.05 95 


LACK OF FAMILY ORCHARDS. 


A writer in Colman’s Rural World deplores 
the lack of family orchards in Missouri. “‘ Men 
who own 80 or 160 acres have little or no 
fruit for the family,” says he. ‘ Fence off an 
acre or two of land with a few strands of barb 
wire. Plant good, thrifty, young trees there 
when the weather conditions will permit, and 
then make your garden there for two or three 
years. Give the trees good cultivation with 
your garden, and you will get more comfort 
out of that small piece of land than any other 
five acres you have. Incidentally, your doctor 
bill will not be so large, as you will then eat 
more fruit and less meat.” 


You cannot afford to do business another day with- 
out AMERICAN Fruits. Send us 50 cents at once 
and make sure of it for One Year! 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA VALLEYS. 





Great Future for Fruit Industry--Possibilities 
of the Okanagan Valley--Large Areas of 
Excellent Fruit Land Awaiting De- 
velopment--Sample Prune 
Return. 

George E. Winkler, writing from Penticton, 
British Columbia, to the Winnipeg Tribune, 
under date of May 18th, says : 

“ Since last writing you from the Boundary 
I have spent three years in the Nicola, Simil- 
kameen and Okanagan valleys, the three prin- 
cipal valleys in British Columbia dry belt. 

“To show the wonderful productiveness of 
the Okanagan, I will give you the results 
obtained by one fruit grower from south- 
western Manitoba, who has been living for 
years in the valley, near 
He stated to me that last season 
acres of 


some Mission 
Kelowna. 
he grew 16 tons of prunes on 2% 
land, for which he received $25 a ton, $400 at 
Had he packed them 
con- 


the packing house. 
himself his 
siderably larger. 

“As can be readily understood, the choice 


returns would have been 


fruit lands of the Okanagan have been rapidly 
settled up during the past few years, and large 
shipments (increasing yearly as more trees 
begin to bear) are being made every season to 
the Kootenays and the Northwest. One pack 
ing house in Kelowna shipped an average of 
five carloads a week for over two months last 
A choice lot of Northern Spy Apples 
was shipped as far as Glasgow, Scotland. 


season. 


“Fruit raised in Southern British Columbia 
is remarkably free from worms and other pests, 
and in texture and flavor compares well with 
the best grown. A large number of prizes at 
the Spokane fruit fair are always awarded to 
British Columbia grown fruit. 

“The Nicola valley, although not so well 
known as the Okanagan, has a good reputa- 
tion throughout B. C. as a cattle-raising dis- 
trict, and while growing a little fruit, such as 
cherries, apples, and the hardier varieties of 
plums and pears, in favored spots, is not so 
well suited for general fruit growing for market 
purposes as the Okanagan and Similkameen 
valleys, the altitude being too high in the 
Nicola for 
fruits. 


peaches and other sub-tropical 


“While at present occupying a very second- 
ary place to the Okanagan from the fruit- 
grower’s standpoint, due largely to the lack of 
transportation facilities (a drawback that 
promises soon to be remedied), the Similka- 
meen valley is destined in the future to rival 
her famous sister valley, the Okanagan. 

“For a distance of fifty miles or more 
between the International boundary line and 
Hedley there are large areas of excellent fruit 


lands, at present being used for pasture, which 
wili be utilized to grow the luscious grape and 
peach. 

“Water can be taken from the tributaries 
of the Similkameen for irrigation purposes, 
and large tracts over which cattle now roam 
will be tilled and made to blossom like the 
rose. Orchards now bearing show the latent 
possibilities of the soil, and the almost ideal 
climate is certain to attract hundreds of 
settlers. 

“One great advantage the Similkameen will 
have over other B. C. fruit districts will be 
that of a ready market right at hand and in 
the form of a large and constantly growing 
mining community. In Camp Hedley the 
Standard Oil Co. is spending hundreds of 
thousands in the development of the Nickel 
Plate gold mine and the erection of a suitable 
plant for the treatment of their ores. Higher 
up the valley, near Princeton, large seams of 
gold and rich bodies of copper and gold ores 
are being opened up, and will some day give 
employment to a great number of men.” 


SMALL FRUIT OUTLOOK. 


Reports from various parts of Canada indi- 
cate that a fair crop of grapes seems to be 
expected in all sections where they are grown 
to any extent. Tender varieties, and in the 
more northerly latitudes nearly all varieties 
were badly winter killed. 

Cherries are promising in Western Ontario, 
but poor in Eastern Ontario and Quebec. In 
Nova 


crops are expected. 


Scotia and British Columbia, medium 

Strawberries killed out badly, especially in 
the Niagara and Essex districts. Raspberries 
also suffered, both from frost and from heavy 
which the Both 


berries and strawberries are likely to be light 


snow, broke canes. rasp- 


in the Ontario fruit belt, and medium in the 


other provinces, except British Columbia, 
which promises nearly a full crop. 

Red currants are reported good everywhere. 
The black varieties are nearly a failure in 
Southwestern Ontario, and only fair in the 
Annapolis valley, Nova Scotia; other reports 


indicate an average. 


California cherries sold well early last month, a car 
load bringing $1,933 in New York, another $2,295 in 
Chicago, and another $2,503 in Boston. Tartarians 
brought from 75 cents to $1.35; Biggereau from 75 


to 95 cents; Governor Woods, $1.05. 


Lawrence J. Farmer of Pulaski, N. Y., who founded 
Farmer’s Fruit Farmer several years ago and is one of 
the best known strawberry growers in the United 
States, has been honored with an appointment at the 
St. Louis Exposition, having been selected to take 
charge of the New York state exhibit of strawberries. 





CANADA’S PROSPECTS. 


Buds Foretell What the Fruit Crop Will Be 
--Medium Return Promised From South- 
Western Counties-- Cold Weather 
Caused Much Damage. 

Reports received by the fruit division at 


Ottawa during the forepart of last month 
showed that in the southwestern counties of 
Ontario, or so-called “ Fruit Belt,” early, fall 
and winter apples all promise a medium to 
full crop. Western Ontario, generally, is ex 
pected to give a medium to full crop of early 
varieties, a medium crop of the fall apples, and 
at least an average yield of Russets, Green 
ings and Ben Davis. In the Georgian Bay 
district, Ontarios, Baldwins and Spies all suf 
fered badly from frost, and tender varieties 
are mostly killed. In Central Ontario, early 
varieties will probably yield a full crop; fall 
varieties, a medium Fameuse, 


crop, except 


which is very promising; winter sorts, a me- 
dium to full crop. 

In Quebec and Eastern Ontario the varieties 
grown promise medium to good crops, largely 
Fameuse. 

In New Brunswick and Eastern Quebec, not 
many are grown, but a medium crop is ex- 
pected. 

In Nova Scotia trees are reported in splen- 
did condition nearly all over the province, with 
an abundance of fruit buds. Although grow 
ers do not expect two bumper crops in succes- 
sion, they are very much pleased with the 
outlook. A medium to full crop is indicated 
everywhere, 

The British Columbia crop promises to be 
excellent, better than last year. 

Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick reports 
indicate severe injuries by frost. Early pears 
in these provinces are likely to be a fair crop, 
and the later varieties, though at first, expected 
to be light, are now showing heavy bloom. In 
Nova Scotia indications point to a full crop of 
early fruit, and a medium to full crop of the 
late varieties. 
British Columbia. 


A full crop is also expected in 


Last winter was a disastrous one to peach 
growers in all parts of Canada, as whole o1 
chards have been wiped out by the extreme 
cold. The crop will be light this year, as the 
reports from all the provinces are uniformly 
unfavorable. 

Plum trees also suffered from winter killing, 
and even where the trees survived, the fruit 
buds and spurs were frequently killed. ‘There 
are prospects of a medium crop in Western 
Ontario, but in the rest of the provinces only 
native plums and such hardy varieties as the 
Burbank and Abundance will yield a crop. 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia both report 
prospects fair for a medium crop. 
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American Fruit Abroad | 





ENGLISH ORCHARDISTS’ NEEDS. 





Suggestions for Fostering Fruit Cultivation 
to Meet Enormous Increase in Consump- 
tion of Fruit--Survey of the British 
Isles as to Adaptability of 
Districts. 

“With the enormous increase in the con- 
sumption of fruit, it is imperative that some- 
thing be done to foster fruit cultivation in this 
country,” says a writer in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, London, England. He continues: 

“In my humble opinion a most important 
preliminary step in this question is to have a 
survey made of the British Isles with regard 
to the adaptability of each district to the profit- 
able growth of certain varieties of fruit trees 
in the open ground, such as apple, pear, plum 
and peach trees, and also of strawberries. Of 
apple trees especially, the number of varieties 
is simply bewildering. In one catalogue of 
apple trees alone I find upwards of 200 varie- 
ties quoted, and new varieties are constantly 
advertised ! 

Now, supposing a person wished to plant, 
say an orchard of 1,000 apple trees, how is he 
to know which of those innumerable varieties 
would suit his ground, its aspect, its situation, 
its climate, and so forth? Is he to order his 
plants as per caialogue, which gives him only 
the names and the qualities of fruit of each 
apple tree as grown in one particular nursery, 
and after some years of expense and labor to 
find that a large portion of them are worthless, 
as far as his ground and other conditions are 
concerned ? 

‘“* Now with regard to strawberry plants, there 
is a similar difficulty—all varieties do not suit 
all soils and climates. A nurseryman once 
told me, ‘ Your best plan is to purchase a num- 
ber of varieties and see which will suit your 
soil and climate best, and propagate from 
those.’ I did so, and found that a very small 
proportion suited my place. With strawberry 
plants the difficulty is not great, because in a 
year or two you can ascertain which varieties 
are suitable; but with fruit trees the case is 
different. After planting, they require four 
or five years of careful cultivation before they 
show their worth, and then perhaps you dis- 
cover that half the trees of your fine orchard 
are worthless for profit. 

The survey which I have attempted to sug- 
gest would facilitate the choice of fruit trees 
suited to any particular district. But how is 
such an extensive survep to be brought about? 
By enlisting the co-operation of the nurserymen 
and gardeners of wealthy persons and others 
who may be thoroughly acquainted with the 
soil and the varieties of fruit trees that thrive 
in their various districts and usually give a 
profitable return. 


cS) 


But taking everything into consideration, 
one might perhaps ask ‘Is the climate of the 
British Isles, with its fickleness, favorable to 
fruit-growing in the open?’ Judging from my 
small experience, I am inclined to think that 
fruit-growing in these Isles in the open is not 
likely to become a general and profitable oc- 
cupation. The climate often varies in a few 
days, from a subtropical one to an almost 
arctic one. A frost or a heavy rain at the 
wrong time upsets all calculation and all hope 
of profit.” 


AMERICAN VS. FRENCH PRUNES. 





Not many years ago no one would eat Amer- 
ican prunes who could afford French prunes. 
But this is all changed. It is difficult to find 
French prunes in the large grocery stores in 
some of the Eastern cities, and practically im- 
possible in the Western cities. There is still 
a small demand for the foreign fruit; last year 
about 400,000 pounds of plums and prunes 
were imported. 

Instead of buying prunes abroad we are sell- 
ing them. Last year the total exports were 
66,000,000 pounds. The business has grown 
with surprising rapidity. It was not till 1898 
that the exports of prunes were entered as a 
separate item in government reports. They 
had been so insignificant that before that 
prunes were included in the item of “all other 
fruits.” 

According to the United States Consul at 
Bordeaux, the French buy large quantities of 
California prunes, repack them and export 
them to other countries with French labels on 
the boxes. 


PORTO RICO FRUIT INDUSTRY. 





Governor W. H. Hunt, of Porto Rico, who 
arrived in New York recently, spoke highly of 
the success of the fruit growing industry of 
Porto Rico. He said that his people are 
anxious to get into closer business relations 
with the American people. 

“Already the orange growing industry is 
reaching immense proportions ” said he “ and 
the great majority of growers there are Ameri- 
cans, and many of those natives who are in the 
business are operating on American money. 
New groves are being planted everywhere and 
the planters are well pleased with the success 
of their fruit in New York and other markets. 
Porto Rico oranges come in barrels and the 
freight and duty are about 30 cents a barrel, 
cheaper than from Florida or California.” 


AMERICAN FRulIts until August, 1905, for 50 cents! 
In clubs of four, One Dollar! Can you afford to let 
this offer pass ? 


BRITISH FRUIT GROWERS’ 
FEDERATION. 





At the second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fruit Growers’ Federation, in London, 
it was shown that the following were some of 
the points which either had been or would be 
brought before the committee or upon which 
it would receive evidence: A special depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture to deal en- 
tirely with horticulture ; a Government school 
for fruit growers on the lines of the gardeners’ 
school at Kew (which turned out a number of 
very high-class gardeners), an establishment 
something like Kew Gardens, but where prac- 
tical instructors could be trained on all matters 
connected with practical fruit culture; and the 
fair assessment of fruit gardens. In many 
parts of the country the assessment on market 
gardens and land planted to fruit had been 
raised excessively. There was no doubt that 
land planted to fruit became more valuable, 
but to a large extent this was the property of 
the tenant, and no rise in assessment ought to 
be allowed on temporary values or on any- 
thing not really permanent. Orchards of stan- 
dard fruit trees would come ultimately to be 
regarded as permanent improvements, but it 
was unfair to raise assessments on such plan- 
tations before they became _profit-earning. 
The question of railway rates was also one 
that the Federation ought to deal with if it had 
the money to do so. 


DEFEATING THE CODLING MOTH. 


Investigations on the codling moth appear 
to indicate that there are no distinct broods of 
the worms, but that hatching is continuous 
after the temperature reaches 65 degrees at 
night. In order to control this pest, therefore, 
spraying at least once every 20 days through- 
out the season after the blossoms fall is ad- 
vised. From 80 to 95 per cent of apples free 
from worms have been obtained by careful 
attention to spraying. 


THEY LIKE THE QUALITY. 





Praise From a High Source for AMERICAN 
FRUITS. 


McNary & Gaines, Xenia, Ohio.—* AMERICAN 
FRuvIts is all right—good size, well-shaped, attractive, 
highly flavored and leaves a good satisfying taste in 
your mouth. Moreover, it is sound to the core.” 


W. B. Dunham, a prominent resident of Sharon, O., 
is one of the heaviest stockholders in the “tomato 
trust,” which has made Western Pennsylvania famous. 
He owns one of the biggest tomato ranches in that 
part of Pennsylvania. Mr. Dunham has nearly 100,000 
tomato plants of his own, while some of his partners 
have a still larger number. 
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RESULTS OF THINNING APPLES. 


Kesults of thinning experiments with apples 
(or one year at the Delaware Experiment Sta- 
tion show an increase of from 1% to 3 times 
as much first-grade picked fruit on the thinned 
as on the unthinned trees. The yield of second 
and third grade picked fruit was also usually 
larger on the thinned trees. As regards dropped 
fruit, there was about 7 times as much first- 
grade fruit obtained from the thinned as from 
the unthinned trees. Of second-grade dropped 
fruit the greater amount was obtained under 
the unthinned trees. In total yield, 4 un- 
thinned Lankford trees produced 11734 bask- 
ets of apples, while the thinned trees produced 
116% baskets. One of the peculiar features 
of this experiment was that notwithstanding 
all wormy fruit was first removed in thinning, 
at the end of the season 60 per cent more of 
the thinned fruit was wormy than of the un- 
thinned fruit. 


NO PROTECTION AGAINST RE- 
NAMING FRUITS. 


Editor AMERICAN FRUvITs: 

Your paper for April is at hand. Referring 
to the American Pomological Society you ob- 
serve : fruits should 
acquaint themselves with the method of ad 


“Originators of new 
interim awards recently adopted by the society 
whereby the grower can enter a new fruit for 
a Wilder silver medal at any time of the year.” 
invited to do so for 


I have been 


varieties I have produced, but declined. Why? 


new 


Because such an award is worthless; anyone 
so disposed can rename the variety and sell it 
Most of 
our popular fruits have been renamed and the 


as a new one with perfect impunity. 


public deceived in that way, yet no horticul- 
tural society, so far as I know, has asked for 
legislation to prevent so doing. 


Attica, N. Y. Jacop Moore. 


Mrs. L. M. Scammon, proprietor of the Knoxall 
fruit farm near Pomona, Mo., reports that she will 
have $25,000 worth of fruit this season. 


Nearly all the counties bordering on the large rivers 
of Missouri, even as far north as Holt county, report 
from 20 to 75 per cent. of full crop of bloom, while 
many of the southern correspondents report from 75 
to 100 per cent. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 





Judson Rosebrugh, Shippers of Fruit, St. George, 
Ontario, Canada.—* We enclose $1.00 for two yearly 
subscriptions which please send to the addresses given. 
We are much pleased with copies of AMERICAN FRuits 
received.” 





Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Washington, D. C.—* 1 
was much pleased with copies of AMERICAN FRUITS 
which I have read carefully. You are making a good 
paper, and there seems to be a place for it in the midst 
of the many good horticultural publications we now 
have.” 





P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga.—* The 
May number of AMERICAN Fruits is duly received 
Your publication fills a long felt want. Enclosed 
please find fifty cents for subsrciption. We wish you 
much success.” 

H. W. Pinkerton, Randolph Mass.—“ I think 
Rochester must be a town of superior things. I set 
out 50 trees this spring from Ellwanger & Barry and 
they are growing so fast that everybody is talking 
about them. 
bearing this year. 


Some of them, quince and mulberry, are 





Minn.—* Please find 
Kindly 


Have not seen your paper 


John P. Andrews, Faribault, 
enclosed subscription to AMERICAN FRUITs. 
send the back numbers. 
but a friend praised it very highly.” 


E. J. Holman, secy. and treas. Western Association 
“Find 


enclosed stamps as per subscription order. I like 


of Wholesale Nurserymen, Leavenworth, Kan 


your journal very much.” 

H. B. Chase, secy. Alabama Nursery Co., Hunts 
ville, Ala.—“ Send us a dollar’s worth of subscription 
to AMERICAN FRUITs. 
appearance and general make-up of your new magazine 


We congratulate you on the 


We like your style.” 


According to the Mexican Herald a banana 
crop is harvested on an average of every fif- 
teen days throughout the year. Each thrifty 
banana plant has many suckers or stalks grow- 
ing from a single root at the same time. One 
or more bunches of the ripening fruit is cut 
from a single stalk, while the other stalks, 
growing from the same root, are left untouched, 
and in fifteen days another of the stalks is 
shorn of its fruit. This process continues in- 
cessantly during the year. 
ust it is necessary to cut off the ripening 
bunches every ten days, while in December 


In July and Aug- 


and January about once a month is sufficient, 
the average throughout the year being prac- 
tically fifteen days. 


os 





MATURING 


FRUIT. 


There are two very great evils in ordinary 
the 
to reach full maturity, 
. 


Hale picks peaches in Georgia during a period 


marketing of apples in eastern states ; 
they are not allowed 


and are not graded with sufficient care. 


covering two weeks for each tree, only mature 
fruit being gathered at once. He believes the 
should be used in gathering 


the 


method 

Pick 
boughs first, and the interior of the tree a 
later. Of 
trouble, but people who get to the top in this 


Same 


apples. south side and the top 


week or more course it is some 


undertaking take pains. Canteloupe patches 
are picked four times per day. Four separate 
trips are made at as many different periods in 
Melon 


growers have got down to a point where it is 


gathering the famous Rocky Fords. 
a question of only three hours as to the best 
time to pick a melon. When eastern growers 
of fruits and vegetables get to a point where 
they are willing to take the infinite pains and 
go into the minute details that characterize the 
westerner, then they will be in a condition to 


have their home markets to themselves. 


ANOTHER STATION FOR UTAH. 
All necessary preliminary steps for the 
establishment of an auxiliary experiment sta- 
tion somewhere in the middle southern portion 
of the Salt Lake 


County Horticultural Society members 


state will be taken by the 
rhe 
of the society fully realize that another station 
besides the one at Logan is absolutely indis 
pensable to further the horticultural interests 
in the state and to more effectually cope with 
The 
society will have everything ready to present 
‘All that 
is needed to make Utah the great fruit state of 


Salt Lake 


Tribune, “is the proper application of expert 


the pests that are so much of a menace. 
the matter to the next legislature. 


the mountain region,” says the 
intelligence and industry, and the result would 
be a revenue of millions annually to the state, 


and immense profits to the fruit raisers.” 


The strawberry industry in South Dakota is in its 
McNiel, of Elk Point, 


quarts last year fron 


infancy, but J. W Union 
county, reports a yield of 
two acres and he expects to get 15,000 quarts from 


four acres this year 





THE GRAND NEW PLUM 


MAYNARD 











Latest and Greatest Effort of the MASTER OF HORTICULTURE 


LUTHER M. BURBANK. 


The Peer of all Plums, often measuring seven 
and one-half inches in circumference. 


Propagated and Introduced Under Exclusive Commission 
from the Originator, by 


OREGON NURSERY CO., Ltd. 
SALEM, OREGON. 


Nurserymen Interested Send for Particulars. 








SAFETY FRUIT PICKER. 





You have waited long. Here it is. 


(Pat. Granted.) 

The Latest and Best FRUIT 
PICKER on the market. 

No Bruising of Fruit. 

No Breaking of Branches. 

No Danger to Life or Limb. 

Better Fruit for the Market. 

Better Prices for the Producer. 

Cheap in Price and Simple in 

ruction. 

Order one by Mail at once,— 
to insure delivery in time for 
crop.—Price, $2.50. 

Live Agents wanted. None 
others need apply. 

ADORESS, 


SAFETY FRUIT PICKER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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NEW FRUIT COMPANIES. 
Ozark Fruit Growers Association—§$2,0co. P. A. 
Rodgers, J. A. Taylor, E. L. Beal and others. 


Baracoa Fruit Co., East Orange, N. J.—$125,000. 
Charles A. Greene, Paul Munter, Joseph Gerradt. 


Safety Fruit Picker Co., Rochester, N. Y.—$5,coo, 
Willis H. Coon, Charles L. Hunt and George C. Haines. 


The Bostonia Fruit Growers and Packers Co., Port- 
land, Me.—$200,000. William S. Crosby, William M. 
Payson, Charles O. Burrows. 

Thayer Fruit Co., Thayer, Ariz.—$150,000. John 
Buchanan, E. J. Loop, Clark Hall, John W. Smith, 
F. M. Douglas, George Miley. 

Eastern Washington Fruit Growing Co.—$500,000. 
Theophil Albert, Walter H. Welden, Carl W. Moeg- 
ling, Will H. Adams, and Friedrich C. Barth, all of 
Spokane. 

Perla Vineyard Co., Napa, Cal.—$50,000. Agnes 
Lemme, August Schilling, H. C. McPike, of Oak- 
land, Claus Schilling, of San Francisco, and W. F. 
McPike, of St. Helena. 


Articles of incorporation were filed May 4th by the 
Watrous Nursery Co., of Des Moines, la. The capi- 
tal is $20,000. The incorporators are C. L. Watrous 


and Charles A. Watrous. 


Central Ozark Fruit Co., Springfield, Mo.—$100,000. 
E. W. Pondester, M. C. Holeman, H. A. Warner and 
J. A. Buffkin, of Topeka, Kan., John Combs and W. 
S. Thompson, of Springfield. 

The Mill Creek Fruit Shippers Association, Mill 
Creek, Ill—Capital, $1,000. Shipment of fruits, 
vegetables, etc. Incorporators, G. W. Dillow, C. L. 
Lingle, C. L. Cruse, J. M. Miller, J. L. Goodman, 
J. H. Poole, L. A. Fink. 


The Cauca Tropical Fruit and Fibre Co., Frankfort, 
Ind.—$5,000,000, Frank S. Newby, president, Frank- 
fort, Ind., John C. Hamilton, Warren C. Buell, J. E. 
Fisher, Crawfordsville, Ind. The company already 
owns a large banana farm on the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Darien, Colombia, South America. 


Utah Seedless Apple Co., Provo, Utah.—Capital 
stock 50,000 shares, par value to cents. W.C. Scheu 
owns one-half the stock. Other holders, F. Dunn, 
Guy W. Mendenhall, W. C. Cooper, M. W. Roylance, 
Alva Nelson, Geo. Havercamp, J. M. Wilson, G. A. 
Storrs, Alex. Hedquist, L. O. Taft, Jacob Evans, 
T. C. Thompson, O. H. Berg and W. E. Bassett. 


Southwest Missouri no longer talks of her straw- 
berries by the crate, wagon load, or even carload, but 
by the train load. Averaging 20 cars to the train, 
there were 75 train loads of berries shipped out of 


Southwest Missouri the present season. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


-RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Getting Acquainted With the Trees” is the title 
of an entertaining book by J. Horace McFarland, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., well known to the nurserymen and 
lovers of nature study, forthe reason that from his 
Mount Pleasant Press have been issued some of the 
most attractive of the nature books published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and the Macmillan Company, 
of New York City; also “Country Life in America,” 
for some time edited by Professor L. H. Bailey, of 
Corel] University and dean of the New York Agri- 
cultural College. The author modestly refers to the 
book as a series of simple sketches of his observations 
among the trees, from the standpoint of the layman. 
“Iam not a botanist,” he says, “nor a true scientific 
observer, but only a plain tree-lover, and I have been 
watching some trees bloom and bud and grow and 
fruit for a few years, using a camera now and then to 
record what I see.” The very simplicity of the work 
and the beauty and aptness of its illustrations, gathered 
by the author for the pure love of it, are its chief charm. 
“ The red oak, the black oak, the scarlet oak, all splen- 
did trees of the Northeast, are in the group of con- 
fusion that can be readily separated only by the timber 
cruiser, who knows every tree in the forest for its 
economic value, or by the botanist with his limp-bound 
Gray’s Manual in hand. I confess to bewilderment in 
five minutes after the differences have been explained 
to me; and I enjoyed, not long ago, the confusion of 
a skillful nurseryman who was endeavoring to show 
me his young trees of red oak which the label proved 
to be scarlet! But the splendidly effective trees them- 
selves can be fully appreciated, and the distinctions 
will appear as one studies carefully the features of 
these living gifts of nature’s greenness. 
wait on one, and once the habit of appreciation and 
investigation is formed, each walk afield in forest or 


The trees 


park leads to the acquirement of some new bit of tree- 
lore that becomes more precious and delightful as it 
is passed on and commented upon in association with 
some other member of the happily growing fraternity 
of nature-lovers.”. And again the author writes: 
“ Walk in aspruce wood, inhaling the bracing balsamic 
fragrance which seems so kindly to the lungs; hark 
to the music of the wind in their tops, telling of health 
and purity, of God’s love and provision for man’s mind 
and heart, and you will begin to know the song of the 
firs. To really hear this grand symphony, for such it 
then becomes, you must listen to the wind playing on 
the tops of a great primeval coniferous forest, of scores 
and hundreds of acres or miles in extent. And even 
then many visits are needed, for there are movements 
to this sympathy—the allegro of the gale, the scherzo 
of the easy morning breeze, the deep adagio of a rain 
storm, and the andante of warm days and summer 
breezes when you may repose upon a soft carpet of 
pine needles, every sense made alert, yet soothed, by 
the master theme you are hearing. There is a little 
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wood of thick young pines, interspersed with hard 
maple and an occasional birch, close to the lake of the 
Eagles, where my summers are made happy. The 
closeness of the pines has caused their lower branches 
to die, as always in the deep forest, and the falling 
needles year by year have deepened the soft brown 
carpet that covers the forest floor. Lome one, years 
ago, struck by the aisles that the straight trunks mark 
out so clearly, called this the ‘Cathedral Woods.’ 
The name seems appropriate at all times, but especially 
when on a warm Sunday afternoon I lie at ease on the 
aromatic carpet, hearing the soft organ tones in the 
pine tops, and drinking in God's forest message. I 
have visited these pine woods at midnight, when a 
full moon, making brilliant the nearby lake, gave but 
a ghostly gloom in the deep, deep silence of the Cath- 
edral; but, more impressive, I have often trodden 
through in a white fog, when the distance was misty 
and dim, and the aisles seemed longer and higher, and 
to lead one further away from the trifles of temper and 
trial. Indeed, I do not believe that anyone who has 
but once fully received from the deep forest that 
which it gives out so freely and constantly, can ever 
think of things trivial, or of minor annoyances, while 
again within its soothing portals.” The book is hand- 
somely bound and stamped in green and gold. Cloth. 
$1.50. New York: THE OuTLooK Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 





The Mississippi fig crop this year is one of the 
largest in the history of the state. Thousands of trees 
set out in the coast counties are coming into bearing. 

A despatch from Benton Harbor, Mich., states that 
Thomas Daly of that place has bought 1,000 acres of 
land near Center, Texas, and will plant it in fruit trees. 
Within the last few years quite a number of Michigan 
men have embarked in fruit growing in the southern 
states. It is now possible to get southern fruit to 
Chicago on fast time and at reasonable rates, and such 
lines as the Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville 
and the Cotton Belt system have greatly encouraged 
these ventures. 














UIF BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send forour liberal —— of distri- 
bution to planters. 














JAMES HANCOCK 


DEALER IN 


Dry Sphagnum Moss, Christmas Trees and Small Spruce Yard Trees 


Reduced prices on Moss A No. 1 grade, wired baled Moss, $13.50; 
burlap bale 45 cents. Can furnish cheaper grades as low as $11.00 
per ton. If you get lower quotations it will be to your interest to 
write me for | positively will not be undersold. 


JAMES HANCOCK, VALLEY JUNCTION, Wis. 





PECAN TREES and NUTS :7ssscics sss 


3 years old) 
“The Pecan Tree, How to Plant, Grow and Buy 1t."—F REE. 


The G. M. BACON PECAN CO. (Inc.), Dewirt, Ga. 


Che Burr Durseries 


c. R. BURR & CO. 


MANCHESTER, CONN 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK AT WHOLESALE 


FOR FALL AND SPRING TRADE 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


NEW BLACKBERRY 


BRILL, cross between a Dew and a Blackberry. The largest 
early berry in the State as far as I know ; commences to ripen 
about May 10. Very hardy and very productive. Write for prices. 
| am also growing some fine new Texas Peaches; Annie Orr, Arp 
Beauty (June Elberta), Phil Horton, etc. Address 


JOHN F. BRILL, Grapeland, Texas. 


ONLY 50 GENTS: A YEAR 


for “ AMERICAN FRUITS” anywhere in this Country. Subscribe now, 














ne of the important consuming 
cities of the U.S. Watch our market. 








EM 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION TELEGRAPH OR WRITE 


PAINE & WILLIAMS, Inc. oon stsureats. 


Members of the National League of Commission Merchants of the United States. 











ALL OLD AND NEW VARIETIES 
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TT. &. be CoO., Fredonia, N. 
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Huntsville Wholesale i caien 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA, 


Wholesale Prices to Nurserymen and Orchardists. 


SPECIALTIES: Peaches, Pears, — and Grafted Pecans, Plums, 
Cherries, Roses and Meanolies, 

The Pioneer we at Huntsville, havi 
nursery in the United States. 
References from 
everywhere. Nothing sold at retail. Prices will not be given nor orders 

for less than 300 trees. Catalogues 


accep’ 
varieties and aes os our ors ey oe eS M ... Huntsville, Ala. 
ae up 


largest of an: 
Reputation eo, highest for we grown 
Nurserymen and Orchardists 


ae the best market 
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SPRAYING RIG 


OTHING short of the strictly power outfits 
N approaches the efficiency of this hand power 
Operating the “ Hydraplex ” 
Pump is like play. A boy easily Keeps a Dozen 
Nozzles Going, spraying 200 trees an hour. Brass 
working parts avoid corrosion. Valves and packing 
all exposed. Delivers spray as fog or mist and works 
at Highest Pressure. Sold separately or with our 
cypress 150 gallon tank, dirt proof, with outside 
strainer and mechanical agitator. May be used with 
any tank or barrel. The Only Hand Power 
Sprayer for Large Operations. We manufacture 
the largest line in America of high-grade and power 
sprayers. 


sprayer. 


Write for free Catalogue of all Sprayers and Appliances. 


E. C. BROWN & CO. 


291 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 
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WE 
SUPPLY 
NURSERYMEN 

FLORISTS 
anD FRUIT GROWERS 


OYGE PAPER EXCHANGE 
UNITED MILLS iconporaten 


WAREHOUSES Cor, CLINTON and WATER STS. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
LIGHT AND HEAVY WRAPPING 
AND LINING PAPERS 
WAX AND TISSUE PAPERS, 
BAGS, FLORISTS CUT 
FLOWER AND 
DESIGN 
BOXES 
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TWINES 
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6) THE McKINLEY EARLY GRAPE 








THE McKinley Early Grape 
is a cross between Niagara 
and Moore’s Early, and is fully 
ten days earlier than the Niagara. 
The bunches are very large and 
compact, very sweet with no 
puckery taste in the skin. It is 
the early white grape for market. | 


SS 








suy WOOD’S 
STRONG PLANTS 


GROWING 











|' has very remarkable keep- 
ing qualities, hangs on vines 
sound and perfect for six weeks 
or more after ripening, with no 
tendency to shell off or fall from 
the stems. 
As good a shipper as any other 
American grape. 








WOOD’S FRUITS 


They are healthy, well rooted and are bred with strongest 
fruiting qualities. I make a specialty of Strawberries, Black- 
berries, Raspberries, Currants, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, etc. 


DO NOT PLACE AN ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE MY PREE 
GENERAL FRUIT CATALOGUE 





_ CURRANTS, 2 yrs. No. 1 and 1 yr. No. 1.—Biack Naples, Cherry, Black Champion, 
Fay Prolific, LaVersailles, Lee's Prolific, North Star, Pomona, Prince Albert, Red Cross, Red 
Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, Wilder 


GOOSEBERRIES, 2 yrs. No. 1 and 1 yr. No. 1.—Columbus, Downing, Houghton, 


Pearl. Red Jacket, Smith Imperial. 


. BLACKBERRIES, Root-Cutting Plants.—Early Harvest, Early King, Erie, Iceberg, 
Kittatinney, Lawton, Lovetts, Minnewaski, Obmer, Rathbun, Snyder, Stone Hardy, Taylor, 
Wachusett, Wilson. 


RASPBERRIES, Transplants and Tips.—Cuthbert, Caroline, Columbian, Cumberland, 
Gregg, Golden Queen, Haymaker, Kansas, King, Loudon, Marlboro, Miller's Red, Ohio, Souhegan, 
Shaffer Colossal. 





I OFFER FOR FALL OF 1904 THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES TO THE TRADE: 


GRAPE VINES, 2 yrs. No. | andi yr. No.1. Also Extra Heavy 3 yrs. No. 1, with 


Long Tops.—Agawam, Alice, Barry, Brighton, Campbell Eariy, Catawba, Concord, Clinton, 
Delaware, Dutchess, Eaton, Elvira, Empire State, Geneva, Green Mountain, Hayes, Ives, Lady 
Lindley, Moore's Diamond, McKinley, McPike, Moore's Early, Niagara, Pocklington, Salem, Ver 


gennes, Wilder, Worden, Wyoming Red 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. —Piants by the Million 
RHUBARB, 2 yrs. No. I. 


(Whole root) 








ALLEN L. WOOD, go ogo ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers. 





















APPLE BUDS 


Of following varieties 





PEACH BUDS 


Of following varieties 






























. ) Holland’s Cling ’ N. W. Greening 
Holderbaum a Pippin 
Ps) 
| Heidelburg Nene Cnet ae 
BR! Hebson’s Choice Ohio Nonpareil 
' Jennie Worthien a i 
rice's Sweet 
j Jacques R. R oe S Peck’s Pleasant 
i Kalamazoo Primate 
} Klondike — al 
H yarn ewau cee ‘ 
' 4 I. Greening 
Lodge BERLIN, MD. Rome Beauty 
i Leon Cling Red Astrachan 
i a? Red June 
} Levy’s Late Roman Stem 
i\ L. Early York Rawles Janet 
‘ Matthew’s Beauty Rolfe 
} Magnum Bonum Romanite 
4 Mrs. Brett Red Beitingheimer 
Marshall Scott’s Nonpareil Tallman Sweet Rambo 
1 Miss Lolo — Switzerland Utter’s Red Stark 
ay Mary’s Choice Troth’s Early Virginia Beauty Sweet Bough 
: — Prolific bo we Meteor L. Vandevere Pippin Stayman’s Winesap 
: Niagara ‘ ictor Wealthy Springdale 
H Nowington Cling Wonderful W. W. Pearmain* Summer Rambo 
Oscar . W. F. Allen Wolf River Senator 
Pearce’s Yellow William's Favorite Whitney ia Sutton’s Beauty 
4 Phillips Hortons Weaver Wagner : Salome ; 
} Red June Waterloo Winter Rambo Seek-N o- Further 
; Reeve’s Favorite Wheeler’s Late Walbridge Starr 
Ray Walker’s V Free Winter Blush Shackeliord 
i Red Cheek Melocoton Ward’s Late Wismer Swarr 
Salway Willett Willow Twig = Stewart’s Golden 
7. Smock Cling Wager Winesap Stark 
: au Schumaker Wil in’s Cling White June27 8; Smith Cider 
. ae Shipley’s L. Red W. H. Cling York Imperial Twenty Ounce Pippin 
Sunrise Cling Yellow October Yellow Transparent lalpehocken 
‘am Steadley Yellow Ripe Yellow Bellflower Transcendent 
‘ar 
| d| 

























Alexander 
Amsden June 
Arkansas Traveler 
Arkansas Beauty 
silyue 

Burton’s October 
Barnard’s Early 
Beauty B 
Bequett Free 
Brandywine 
Belle of Georgia 


Arkansas Black 
Alexander 
American Blush 
Amer. Golden RuSsett 
Albermarle Pippin, 
3aldwin 

Ben Davis 

Black Ben Davis 
Belle de Boskoop 
Belmont 

Bailey’s Sweet 


jokana 30iken 

Barber Benona 

Burke Cole 
Coffelet 


*hari’s Choice 
‘rawford Late 
‘arman 

rosby 
ooledge 
hilow 
onnecticut 
obler 

onklin 
hinese Cling 


htitthhhha nk he & 


*hampion 
Crawiord Early 
Delaware 
Denton 

Dover 

Elberta 

Engle’s Mammoth 
Edgemont 
Early Michigan 
Everbearing 
Eureka 

Easton Cling 




























ALSO 


Clark’s Orange 
Chase’s Jelly 
Cart House 
Duchess 
Dominie 
Detroit Red 
Delicious 
Early Pennock 
Esopus Spitzenburgh 
Early Colton 
Early Harvest 
Fallawater 
Flora Bell 
Fourth of July 
Fameuse 

Fall Pippin 
Grimes Golden 
Gano 

Gen. Grant 
Gravenstein 


Huntsman’s Far 
Hubbardston Nonsuch 


a Pear, Plum and Cherry Buds =... 


Early Heath 


lowa Blush 


Foster . . . 
Fitrgerald General List of Varieties. oy 

Franci Ki 

nn Retecky Red Streak 


Frederica 

Fox Seedling 
Ford’s Late White 
Frederic Free 
Globe 

Gartield 

Gold Mine 
Gordan 
Greary’s Holdon 
Gold Drop 
Hughes 

Heard’s Beauty 
Haines Surprise 
Hale’s Early 

















Have Fine Stock of Peach, Apple and Kieffer 


Pear Trees, all Sizes and Grades. 
Will quote Prices on Application. 








Will be represented at Atlanta, Ga., at Convention by 
Orlando Harrison, who will be glad to meet you. 








Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers. 





Kennards Choice 
Legal Tender 
Lowel 

L oy 

Longfield 
Lansingburg 
Lawver 
Lankford Seedlings 
Limber Twig 

M. B. Twig 
Maiden’s Blash 
Mo, Pippin 
McIntosh Red 
Montreal Beauty 
Milan 

Mann 

Kinkler 

Martha 




















